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Greetings of the New Year ; 


.household of the AMERICAN 

Fruit GROWER MAGAZINE is that 
all of you in 1925 may have full crops 
and of the best quality of which you 
are capable. This may sound like a 
trite and commonplace saying, but 
there is special reason why it now has 
more than usual significance. 

In the generation from» which we 
have just come, we properly put great 
emphasis in our discussions on the 
ways in which we could produce 
fruits, and the effort to increase the 
yields developed into a technical art 
of itself. Those discussions followed 
the conferences and debates of an 
earlier period on varieties, when a 
continent was to be conquered and 
planted and when we did not know 
what kinds to plant. The great wide- 
spread discussions of production 
merged at the end largely into ways 
and means of controlling insects and 
diseases, but this control was only a 
phase of good production. 


A New Epoch Before Us 


We are now full in the epoch of 
marketing and transportation. discus- 
sions. One may note on the programs 
of conventions that these subjects 
have the headway, and that produc- 
tion may be scarcely accorded a place. 
The discussion of marketing turns 
largely on organizations, and on ways 
and means of handling affairs and 
groups of men. To that extent it 
lacks the glow of separate personal 
experience, the element of experiment 
is absent, the flavor of soil and of 
tillage is wanting; therefore may we 
find that the meetings lack something 
of the old feryor, when one man after 
another related his experience of the 
season with a new fruit, a new meth- 
od, or a test on his own farm under 
his*own hand. : 

So do we need ev 
element of personal experience in the 
work of one’s hands. It is the occu- 
pation of the fruit grower to grow 
more fruit. This should be his abid- 

about which he al- 


M: BEST word of greeting to the 


to return to the 


changes experjence with friends and 
neighbors, and with other participants 
on the floors of conventions. My 
choicest memories of fruit growers’ 
conventions /are these experience 
meetings about the raising of fruits. 


ing: enthusiasm, 
ways loves to|talk. He thereby ex- 


youth; anf, what is more important, 
he encoufages productive effort in 
himself d in his fellows; thereby 
coes he make himself a man. 


e Developing a Harmful 
Philosophy? 


We have now become proficient in 
the filigg of protests and the making 
of complaints. If we do not. magnify 
our ills, we at least make the most 
of them. We take our occupational 
ills into politics. I fear we are rapidly 
developing a political philosophy of 


Are 


dissatisfaction and protest; if we are, — 


disaster is ahead of us, for construc- 
tive, happy effort does not come by 
this means. 

The disabilities of the fruit grower, 
as of other farmers, have been real. 


by L. H. Bailey 


Ex-Dean College of Agriculture, Cornell University 


They are yet real. On the other hand, 
there are abilities, hopes and advan- 
tages that should be given at least an 
equal consideration and that must be 


marketing problem. Each generation 
is known by a particular accomplish- 
ments. Yet we must not forget that 
it: is only a problem, after all, and 





pruning methods as a result. 





HIS issue is devoted largely to pruning. Together with the 
December issue, we believe it covers the pruning of all‘the 
important tree fruits and grapes. 
fruits are not treated in particular, but the articles explain the 
principles involved, and these can be readily adapted to the 


pruning of fruits not specifically treated. 


These articles have been carefully selected, and they have 
been written by some of the-best pruning experts in the country; 
in fact, some of the authors are largely responsible for the re- 
markable developments in pruning during the last few years. 


Some of the subjects may not look attractive to you, but we 
suggest that you read and study all of the articles nevertheless. 
In no branch of fruit growing have more important advances 
heen made in the past few years than in pruning. 
clear now that most of us have been pruning wrongly for a long 
time, due to teachings not founded on solid facts. 
inthis issue present the subject from the new viewpoint. While 
the general principles are the same, the detailed instructions in 
the different articles give various shades of opinion. 
to read and study all of the articles in both the December and 
January issues to gain the fullest information on the subject. 


If you will read and study these articles carefully, you will 
get ‘the latest and most authoritative information on pruning, 
and you will be able to make some decided improvements in your 


It is true that some 


It is quite 


The articles 


You need 








allowed generous measure in the 


balance-sheets of life. 
Marketing the Most Serious Problem 


All persons. are agreed that the 
present generation must solve the 


that it does not even exist as a prob- 
lem unless there is first adequate pro- 
duction... The fruit grower, as every 
other farmer, must depend on the land 
rather than on the market. 

The land is still the fundamental 
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resource. The maintenance of fertil- 
ity is. still the farmer’s fundamental 
problem. The necessity of doing his 
best for the land is still his funda- 
mental obligation.and responsibility. 

There can be no combination of 
men or no understanding to lessen 
production without unfertunate effect 
on the temper and public-service qual- 
ity of the farmer. It is the fruit grow- 
er’s business or profession to raise 
fruit, as it is the architect’s profession 
to plan buildings; and the man magni- 
fies his manhood by doing ambitiously 
that of which he is most capable. 


The Fear of Over-Production 


We are faced with the fear of over- 
production. If there is such a danger, 
the remedy society will demand is 
that some persons quit farming; the 
others may then give themselves fully 
to their work. The war vastly stimu- 
lated production. The over-production 
on any considerable scale will neces- 
sarily be of short duration. It does 
not apply in all crops. Even now we 
import great staple agricultural prod- 
ucts, as coffee and sugar. The United 
States does not produce as much land- 
product as it consumes, measured in 
food values. The commodities des- 
tined to over-production—if such 
there be—will naturally relatively de- 
cline, for persons will produce some- 
thing else or enter some other occu- 
pation; this is very different from ad- 
vising farmers that they should lessen 
their efforts as men. 


Increasing Population an Important 


Factor 


Population is increasing and as a 
people we are rapidly becoming in- 
dustrialized. We shall not long be 
known as an exporting nation of raw 
foodstuffs and staples. There must 
be shifts in the farming occupations, 
and perhaps rather radical changes in 
the kinds of supplies we produce; but 
whatever the product may be, let us 
be determined_to find the full reward 
and joy in producing to the best of 
our ability. The very marketing 
studies we now pursue will lessen the 
danger of what we often call over- 
production, which is largely the in- 
ability to transport commodities to 
the proper places: I do not overlook 
the evident difficulties before the 
farming people or the many discour- 
agements. There is every evidence 
that we have seen the worst of the 
present crisis. I have heard the haunt- 
ing fear of over-production for some 
50 years. There are times when we 
do not see the way out, and when, 
perhaps, we must wait and be cau- 
tious in our efforts. But may we not 
so formulate our philosophy that we 
shall study transportation and mar- 
keting not as ends in themselves, but 
in order that we may remove disabili- 
ties and see far enough ahead to plan 
our lives so that we may find the real 
satisfaction that belongs to the farm- 
er, the satisfaction of bountiful crops? 

I sincerely hope that your efforts in 
1925 will be rewarded with success and 
that the present difficulties of fruit 
growers may speedily be solved. May 
your crops be good and of such kinds 
that you can market them at-their 
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Pruning as aF actor in Fruit Growing 
by Warren P. Tufts 


University of California 


the new wood produced during 

any season may be taken as an 
index of the conditions existing with- 
in a tree. The amount of new vegeta- 
tion necessary to maintain the correct 
balance apparently differs with the 
species in question. In general, it may 
be said that those fruits, such as the 
peach, which bear the bulk of their 
crop on one-year wood, produce a 
greater amdunt of new growth than 
seems necessary with spur producers. 
In the case of epur producers, those 
species which have the longest-lived 
spurs apparently need the least 
amount of new wood. This seems 
reasonable, since at 


Tee AMOUNT and character of 


the trees are kept within bounds, and 
maintenance and harvesting costs are 
reduced. 

Fruit-Bud Formation. — Sufficient 
light in all fruit producing parts of the 
tree is essential in order to secure a 
uniform distribution of fruit-buds. 
Pruning is practically the only means 


of securing favorable light distribu-. 


tion. 
Although fruit-buds for any crop 
begin their development the previous 


otherwise the case. It is the common 
experience of every fruit grower that 
relatively young, vigorously growing 
trees ahaa produce fruit of ge 
size. 


Regulation of Size and Quality of 
Fruit Crop =F 


Fruit trees normally tend to produce 
more fruit than can be successfully 
carried through to maturity, hence it 
has become an established orchard 





ercised that the scaffold branches are 
not exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun. This would result in sunburning 
and in subsequent decay and loss. 
Likewise, the new growth must be 
sufficient to shade the fruit and pre- 
vent sunburn on it, especially in the 
dry, hot interior valleys. 


Pruning Systems 


In recent years there has arisen in 
California considerable discussion as 
to the relative merits of the so-called 
“long” and “short” pruning of decid- 
uous fruit trees. It is rather difficult 
to draw a definite line of demarcation 
between these two. systems because, 
with their modifica- 
tions, they merge in- 





least -a portion of 
such new growth 
must be used _for re- 
placement of fruit 
wood which has out- 
lived its usefulness. 
The amount of new 
growth necessary 
for continued fruit- 
fulness May vary 
from a few inches, in 
such fruits as the 
apple and pear, to 
two to four feet in 
the case of the peach. 
(See Table 1.) 


Transition from 
Non-Bearing to 
Bearing 


The writer has al- 
ready drawn atten- 
tion’? to the fact that 
the lighter the prun- 
ing of young trees, 
consistent with the 
securing of a proper 
framework of _ scaf- 
fold. branches, the 
greater will be their 
development and the 
sooner profitable 
crops will be pro- 
duced. The more 
severely young trees 
are pruned, the long- 
er they remain unfruitful. Continued 
heavy cutting reduces the chances for 
a fruit crop, especially with spur pro- 
ducers, and very materially reduces 
wood development (Figures 1 and 2). 

It is a matter of common experience 
that with fruit trees which ,are just 
beginning good production, it is pos- 
sible by injudicious heavy cutting dur- 
ing one season so to disturb the 
delicate balance between wood growth 
and fruiting that profitable cropping 
is delayed as much as three or four 
years. The best judgment must always 
be: exercised when determining the 
pruning treatment to be given any 








TABLE IL—DESIRABLE AMOUNTS OF 
NEW GROWTH FOR BEARING TREES. 


Under Over 
10 yrs. 10 y~s. 
Fruits. of . Of age. 
Inches. Inches. 
on SO eee 20 to 40 12 to 30 
De) ee a eee 12 to 30 10 to 24 
Plums (excepting 
prunes) and ara 10 to 24 +9 to 18 
Almonds, prunes, 
ples, pears. chaeeies $to18 6 to 10 





particular orchard; this is especially 
true when the pe are just approach- 
ing the bearing ag 

As the trees enol older and bear- 
ing is fully established, many in- 
stances will doubtless arise in which 
heavier pruning will be necessary in 
order to continue regular bearing and 
to maintain the necessary wood 
growth at the same time. To this end 
supplementary fertilization may be ad- 
visable or even necessary. 


Promotion of Frultfuiness 
Distribution of Fruiting Wood.— 


securing greater ton- 
nage of better qeaihy. By this means | 


crafts. W. P.—Prun Young Decidu- 
us Frhit rece Calf. Bape (sia Bol. 
No. 313, pp. 111-154 sa one 1919. 











Figure 1—Five-year-old Nonpareil almond tree lightly pruned each year in Figure 2—Five-year-old Nonpareil almond tree 
accordance with the mew viewpoint in pruning 
These two trees are located side by side, have received identical treatment aside from pruning, and were photographed from 


heavily pruned each year 


the same distance 


summer (June to August), neverthe- 
less, the pruning of bearing trees at 
that time is of doubtful value as a 
means of securing greater fruitfulness. 

Regular Pruning.—The best results 
are obtained only when the pruning 
treatment is consistently and regular- 
ly carried out over a period of years. 
It is possible with some species to 
allow the trees to remain unpruned 
over a number of years, but the net 
returns from such treatment are small- 
er than those secured from annual 
cutting which insures a constant re- 
newal of fruiting wood. Pruning should 
be a part of each season’s operations 
even if the amount of wood removed 
in some instances is comparatively 
small. 

New Wood and Sizing of Fruit— 
There is apparently a_direct relation 
between new vegetative growth and 
the ability of the tree to size its fruit. 
Trees*which make a satisfactory wood 
growth usually bring the fruit crop 
through with larger sizes than is 


practice to reduce this burden some- 
what at the annual dormant pruning. 
On account of fruiting habits, danger 
from spring frosts, liability to the 
“June drop,” and other factors which 
may decrease the final crop, it is not 
feasible to attempt to do all the thin- 
ning of fruits with the pruning shears. 
In order to reduce by any pruning 
system the number of fruits set, so 
that there -will exist no necessity. for 
hand-thinning,it is necessary to limit 
the crop produced to less than that 
which the trees can successfully 
mature. 

Color of the fruit is one of those 
elusive characteristics which, taken 
together with size, finish and flavor, 
constitutes “quality.” Light is of 
prime importance in securing color, 
but if the tree is rightly “opened up” 
by pruning, little difficulty will be ex- 
perienced in this connection. In at- 
tempting to secure good color by 
allowing light to penetrate to the 
interior of the tree, care must be ex- 
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Firare tote eetem of apreatprasing, _Note tow, spreading top and severity with 
ere 





to each other. 

In brief, it may be 
said that “short” 
pruning consists es- 
sentially in a more 
or less severe thin- 
ning out accompa- 
nied ~~by a heavy 
heading of the néew 
growth. The method 
of “long” pruning 
consists _ essentially 
in the removal of the 
mecessary wood by a 
thinning process and 
in keeping the tree 
within bounds by 
cutting to laterals 
but leaving the tips 
of the remaining lat- 
erals untouched. This 
latter system in real- 
ity removes some- 
what less wood and, 
as a consequence, 
many growers have 
concluded that it 
really amounts to lit- 
tle or no pruning. 

There has been a 
gradual tendency to- 
wards less severe 
pruning, so that-it is 
now becoming | in- 
creasingly difficult to 
distinguish between orehards which 
are “short” and those which are 
“long” pruned. Thoughtful orchard- 


ists are beginning to realize that the 


same’ principles of plant growth and 
response apply with equal force to 
all systems of pruning, and that as 
their ideals with regard to desirable 
vegetative growth, tonnage, quality, 
and economy of orchard management 
become crystallized, so will the differ- 
ent systems at-present in use merge 
into each other. 

Mention should be made of several 
modifications of the so-called short 
and Jong systems of pruning at preés- 
ent in vogue in certain sections: of 
Lalifornia. Undoubtedly many grow- 
ers who are following in all essential 
details one of these methods may 
= as to the classification here 
made. 


The Winters System 


Figure 3 shows an apricot trée 
trained by the so-called “Winters Sys- 
tem” {sometimes aptly referred ‘to 
locally as the “Wolfskill Hack”). This 
flattened expanse of the fruiting area 
is designed to give better exposure to 


shade from which more than offsets 
ge of a flat head. In a 
in 


the Winters district 
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MONG the many reasons offered 
for pruning, one frequently finds 
this generalization: “To give 

better fruit.” What, now, is the mean- 
ing of this rather vague statement? 
Is the poor fruit on a tree due to lack 
of pruning? “Can pruning really help 
to give better fruit, and how? if so, 
it would be a great aid to orcharding, 
as cull apples are the greatest enemy 
of profits, especially those which find 
their way onto the market and kill 
consumption. Cull apples are a much 
worse competitor of good apples than 
is any other fruit. To have fruit 
grown to harvest time and then be off. 
grade is 2 great loss; to have it com- 
pete witli the gocd fruit in price mak- 
ing and dissatisfied consumers is a 
greater loss. Can pruning reduce this 
loss? 


Good and Poor Fruit Produced in Dif- 
ferent Places 


A careful look at an older bearing 
tree shows that the best fruit and the 
poorest fruit do not grow in the same 
place. The better apples are generally 
in the top—the poorer on the bottom 
of the tree. Is this due to a light dif- 
ference? The answer is partly given 
by noting vhat younger trees have 
good fruit throughout the top. 

A much more significant difference 
between the top and bottom of an 
older tree than that of light is the 
kind of wood (see Figure 1). The top 
of a well-grown tree has “vigorous,” 
well-spurred, new branches’ with 
abundant foliage and a good annual 
growth. This is similar to the con- 
ditions throughout: the younger tree, 
which bears good fruit all over the top. 

The bottoms of older unpruned trees 
present a very different condition. 
Even though the top may grow and 
fruit well, there is not much good 
wood below, but mostly weak, poorly- 
spurred branches with few leaves and 
making poor annual growth. Such 
wood blossoms too heavily or not at 


by R. H. 


Cull Apples and Pruning 


Roberts, 


University of Wisconsin 


small, “green,” poorly flavored speci- 
mens. They are also often diseased, 
as spray does not penetrate well into 
the dense masses of branches common 
to older unpruned trees. Much of the 
poor color may be due to poor light 
conditions. On the other hand, if the 
tree had been pruned so that the lower 


wood had grown like that on the top 
there would be sufficient light through- 
out to satisfactorily color the fruit. 


Quality of Fruit Determined on Char- 
acter of Fruiting Wood 

The kind of fruit produced is related 

to the kind of wood bearing it. It is 




















all, sets very few fruits compared to Figure 1—Typical branches from the top (left) and bottom (right) of an old unpruned 
tree. One branch is four years old and the other is 14. 
Arrow indicates place to ‘detail’ prune 


Pruning the Concord Grape 
by Newton L. Partridge 


Michigan Agricultural College 


the number of blossoms, and those that 
ripen do not mature properly but are 


HE FRUIT of the Concord grape 

| is produced, almost entirely, 
from buds on canes of the pre- 
ceding season’s growth. Nearly all 
the buds on growth of that type will 
produce fruit-bearing shoots, if the. 
conditions for growth are favorable 
the following spring. As a matter of 
fact, a varying proportion of the buds 
will lie dormant, owing to i. 2 natural 
tendency of growth to start from the 
tip of last year’s growth rather than 
from the base. A small portion of the 
shoots on the vine may prove to be 
barren at harvest time. Sometimes 
this condition is due to a failure of 
the shoot to produce a blossom clus- 
ter, but more often it seems to be due 
to some accident or condition that 
eaused the loss ofthe cluster after 
blooming time. 








There are differences in the fruiting 
capacity of the buds on a single cane. 
Those near the base of the cane are 
much less fruitful than those a little 
farther out on the cane, and beyond, 
this region of most fruitful buds, they 
are again somewhat less fruitful. The 
exact location of the highly productive 
area on a cane varies somewhat, de- 
pending upon the type of growth 
which it made. On the best fruiting 
wood, the fourth to the ninth buds are 
usually the most productive. Basal 
buds are less fruitful. 

The most fruitful buds will general- 
ly produce bunches of fruit of a larger 





size than the less productive ones. 
Consequently, the type of training fol- 
lowed should permit the use of canes 
long enough to utilize their best por- 
tion. If the canes are pruned too 
short, the poorer buds are retained 
and the better ones are removed. Any 
long-cane system of training, properly 
followed, will permit the vine to pro- 
duce the fruit it is able to bear. The 
four-cane Kniffen system, illustrated 
in Figure 1, is more generally used 


than any other method of training be-. 


cause of the cheapness of the tying 
and the ease with which good spray- 
ing is done. However, some of the 








not an accident that the good apples 
are in the top of the tree or the poor 
apples. on the bottom. Good apples 
‘ome from good wood. Poor apples 
«re-borne upon poor wood. Pruning 
will give better wood. Thus we say 
culls are largely due to poor pruning 
or no pruning. Also we say, “Prune, 
to give better fruit.” 

Before taking up the question of how 
pruning can be used to give uniform. 
vegetative wood throughout the tree, 
we first want to make it clear that 
pruning should not be used as a sub- 
stitute for fertilizer by trying to make 
the tree grow more by reducing the 
top. Fertilize and cultivate to get the 
desired growth on the main branches. 
If no good growth is made by the tree, 
change the cultural methods. Do not 
depend upon pruning to replace fer- 
tilizer. 

The role of pruning on older trees 
is to maintain good wood all over the 
tree. If the growth is good over a 
large part of the tree, this is an index 
that the culture is good. Prune to get 
good growth throughout the tree. 

The way the tree is started is prob- 
ably the largest single factor in hav- 
ing strong low branches. How does 
it happen that the older low branches 
are so much weaker than the top ones? 
The trouble starts in the young tree 
(see Figure 2). Some branches out- 
grow others. If this condition is not 
corrected by pruning, later growth is 
very unequal in diameter and length. 
In the end, the lower branches grow 
very little and are overgrown by those 
higher up, and much weak wood re- 
sults. If the branches had been kept 
equal when they were young, they 
would still be making equal growth 
when older, and the lower ones would 
be pushing out into the light; thus 
lower, flatter trees would result and 
good fruit would be borne throughout. 


Keep the Trees in Balance 


The pruning problem with most 
older trees is with those which were 
not kept balanced when younger. In 

(Continued on page 26) 


other systems seem to be peculiarly 
adapted to the conditions of special 
localities and are there used with en- 
tire satisfaction. 


The Kniffen System of Pruning and 
Training 


The directions usually given for 
pruning and training a vine in accord- 
ance with the four-cane Kniffen sys- 
tem are as follows: 

First, select four canes of the best 
type of fruiting wood which are to be 
trained, one in either direction along 
each of the two wires of the trellis. 
The fruiting canes selected should 
either grow from the trunk itself, or 
from a point on the arm as close to 
the trunk as the desired type of wood 
may be found. It is often impossible 

(Continued on page 18) 








Kniffen system 





too light pruning 





1 tk lle -deiaiet Dee teaiaitig Wy the four-conp Figure 2—A vine weakened by overbearing, induced by Figure 3—A moderately vigorous vine showing the effects 


ef proper treatment 
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Heads You Win, Tails I Lose 


RUIT growers and farmers are much in- 

terested in any proposition that vitally 

affects the public because they themselves 
constitute such a large part of the public. 
The Howell-Barkley bill, which is before Con- 
gress at the present session, is a proposition 
of this kind. 

The Transportation Act of 1920 created a 
Labor Railway Board which consists of nine 
members, three representing the- railways, 
three representing the railroad employes, and. 
three representing the public. This board, 
while probably not perfect; has rendered ex- 
cellent service. Its existence has encouraged 
the settlement of railroad labor differences 
without strikes, and it has, therefore, tended 
to protect the interests of the public in differ- 
ences between the railroads and their em- 
ployes. 

The important point about the board is 
that it contains ‘three representatives of the 
public. Thus, the public holds the balance 
of power. While the railroads and employes 
are not absolutely bound to follow the dictates 
of the board, they have done so in practically 
every case—it would have been unwise psy- 
chology for them not to do so. 

The Howell-Barkley bill, which is a product 
of labor union leaders, will, if passed, abolish 
the Railway Labor Board and establish in its 
place four National Boards of Adjustment. 
In addition, a Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation would be created. These boards 
would be composed of railroad and employe 
representatives only; the public would have 
no representation whatever. 

Under the bill, labor differences are to be 

‘referred to one of the four national boards. 
If the board cannot reach a settlement, the 
matter is to be referred to the Board of Media- 
tion. If the Board of Mediation cannot adjust 
the matter, the question is to be referred to a 
Board of Arbitration, which is to be appointed 
jointly by the railroads, the employes and the 
Board of Mediation. The findings of the lat-. 
ter hody are to become a court judgment. 

In the practical operation of the law, the 
findings of the Board of Arbitration would 
become binding on the railroads but not on 
the employes, for the bill specifically permits 
employes to strike if not satisfied with con- 
ditions. This provision would, in the last 
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resort, provide employes_a way out of any 
decision, but a similar way out is not provided 
for the railroads. 

The bill provides, furthermore, for em- 
ploye representation on the boards only from 
the standard railway labor unions, which rep- 
resent only about 50 per cent of the railway 
employes of the country. Apparently, it is 
the object of this provision to force all em- 
ployes to join the standard unions and to force 
the closed shop on the railroads. 

One of the big problems of agriculture is 
that of securing lower costs, of transporta- 
tion. Since labor costs constitute about 60 
per cent of the operating expenses of rail- 
roads, we cannot expect much, if any, relief 
in this direction until labor costs are re- 
duced along with other expenses. It will be 
difficult, under the practical operation of the 
proposed law, to secure reductions in labor 
costs. 

From the standpoint of public interest and 
of agriculture, it seems to us that the proposed 
law is one of these “heads you win, tails I lose” 
affairs, and we suggest that every reader ex- 
plain the situation to his. friends and -neigh- 
bors so that local sentiment can be cultivated 
against the bill. You and your friends, both 
as individuals and through your organiza- 
tions, should then take the matter up with 
your representatives and senaters in Con- 
gress. Prompt action is paramount, for the 
bill ;may come to a final vote at any time. 





Defeat the So-Called Child 
Labor Amendment 


called child labor amendment are 

alarmed over the opposition the prop- 
osition is meeting. At any rate, they are 
beginning to assume a more conciliatory at- 
titude than they assumed at Washington last 
spring. Among other things, they are now 
pointing out that the amendment is not a law 
in itself but merely gives Congress the right 
tc pass laws on the subject. Again, they are 
saying that Congress will never attempt to 
regulate child labor in agriculture and horti- 
culture. 

Their arguments will not hold water in 
view of the facts in the case. If it was not 
intended that the amendment should apply te 
agriculture, why was the word “labor” used 
instead of “employment?” It was used, as 
the records definitely show, in order that the 
amendment would definitely apply to children 
working without wages on farms for their 
parents. Furthermore, why did the support- 
ers of the measure not let the two amendments 
pass which would have exempted agriculture 
from the operations of the law? They vigor- 
ously opposed these amendments and suc- 
ceeded in-killing them. The records leave no 
doubt as to the intentions to make the amend- 
ment apply to agriculture. 

As to the statements that Cicasess will not 


A PPARENTLY the supporters of the so-" 


pass laws: regulating child labor on farms, 


we have serious doubts. Too often laws are 
passed for political reasons and without re- 
gard to the merits or demerits of the bills. 
Every year some poor laws are passed because 
of powerful influences behind them, and many 
meritorious bills fail because of the absence 
of powerful influences. We doubt very much 
ifthe majority of our Congressmen favored 
the amendment from an individual standpoint 
when the question was before Congress. 

The supporters of the amendment claim 
that Congress can be relied upon never to pass 
laws that will prove a hardship to agriculture. 
We think differently.- If the amendment is 
passed, it is our opinion that its supporters 
will have no peace of mind until they secure 
the passage of laws by Congress that will ap- 
ply to agriculture and horticulture in the 
fullest sense. With the twentieth amendment 
on the books, it will be far easier for them 
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te secure the passage of such laws than it has 
been to bring the amendment up to its present 
status. 

Again we urge our readers to use their in- 
fluence to prevent ratification of this amend. 
ment by their state legislatures. Bear in mind 
that ro way is provided by which an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution can be re- 
pealed. 





Thank You — 


HE RESPONSE to our request for co- 
| operation was very fine indeed. Numer- 
ous readers sent us addresses of their 
neighbors and friends interested in fruit 
growing. No doubt many more will do so, 
for it is yet early. Our Circulation Manager 
has already received subscriptions from some 
of these prospects, and, no doubt, he will be 
able to “land” most of them. 

On the strength of the increased subscrip- 
tions obtained and in prospect, and in view 
of the better business outlook in general, we 
are beginning with this issue to use better 
paper than formerly, and we are spending 
more money on the pictures. Thus, the illus- 
trations will be clearer in the future and the 
print will be easier to read. We shall give 
the closest attention possible. to the selection 
of material. 

In addition to the direct benefit you will 
get-in the form of.a better magazine, there 
is an important indirect benefit you will obtain 
by helping to enlarge our family of readers. 
The fruit industry needs -an agency which 
speaks for it in a large way, one which is 
keeping growers-in touch with developments 
which affect them, and one which is helping 
to educate growers toward unity of thought. 
The more we can get growers to thinking in 
the same way, the easier it will be to solve 
some of the big problems before the industry. 
We believe that the American Fruit Grower 
Magazine, because of its dominant position in 
the fruit field, is assisting materially in these 
important matters. Thus, by helping us to 
enlarge the family of readers, you are helping 
to place the industry on a higher plane. This 
will help you and every other grower. 

While many readers responded to our re- 
quest, we know that many more intended to do 
so but did not attend to the matter at once 
and then forgot it. If you are one who did not 
send us a list in December, why wouldn’t it 
be a good thing to send a list now, before you 
overlook it again? Your list will be a wel- 
come Christmas present to us, even though a 
little late.. We-shall try in return to give you 
a better and larger magazine in 1925 and to 
help improve the industry in general. 





Who Does His Own Selling? 


O-OPERATIVE organizers often: meet 
t such arguments as these: “No, I’m not 

going to turn my marketing over to any 
association. I haven’t many rights any more, 
but that is one of them, and I am going to sell 
my own fruit.” 

What man is it who really does his owr 
selling, the one who is not in position himself 
to know the market situation and who turns 
his products over to commission men, brokers 
and speculative buyers, or the one who turns 
them over to a grower-owned and grower- 
controlled organization, directed by officers 
elected by him and managed by skilled em- 
ployes responsible only to the growers and 
who are in position to know market condi- 
tions? 

Think it over. There is only one conclusion 
you can draw. 





ECAUSE of the —* need of space for 
other material in the January and 
February issues, the names of the win- 

hers in the prize contest and the winning story — 
will be printed in the March issue. 
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their in- 
amend. 
in mind i "th sinten ¢ id : 
amend- NTIL recently there has been H. the young citrus tree should come into 
[ the widest divergence of opinion . y oO ert 4 gson profitable bearing at from four to six 
1 be re- concerning the pruning of citrus : years of ‘age, with a well developed 
trees. In the absence of definite data, University of California framework system and good size and 
it is — ee vd ig a vigor. During the first few years of 
variation in opinion has existe jur- ; : bearing, pruning should be confined 
ing the past 35 years the pendulum 7 angie Bln th Soted in homer. preg the Young Tree a ee nn A a 
has several times swung from one tion there. The fruit-bearing surface Tuning treatment during the early trunk and framework branches and 
for co- extreme to the oe bag of such trees is not sufficiently util. Yeats should be of such a character tne ejimination of the rank-growing 
Numer- prusiog to little or no — “ ; = ized, the fruit be‘ng produced mainly 48 to encourage the development of a water sprout “riders” from the outer 
of their each time it has pocbon to . t treat- on the outer parts as a “shell” crop. strong and vigorous tree with a large parts of the tree, with the gradual re- 
; ment, a larger number of growers 4. the older fruit wood dies, the new- bearing surface which will come into moval of the first fruiting shoots from 
n fruit have os wt riba lon — er wood develops further out where fruiting at an early age. Experience the lower part of the tree as these 
do So, pest ck wa wnir or of ‘the fall. Suckers and water sprouts should 
fandger Or. : —_______ he removed while still small and be- 
injurious results of heavy pruning. ee g : : . 
ot Detae Sees Tare, eae epeceuy eel of the tree. ‘They should be taken out 
will be since the accumulation of data clear- . 7 L C 
ly showing decrease in production and two or three times during the growing 
; ¥ season. 
ibscrip- theo ter kanhiees vax woth Seam: For the next four or five years the 
in view ily toward lighter treatment. This bearing tree will not require much 
ral, we movement has been on the whole a pruning, but it should be given a semi- 
better very wholesome one. However, the annual inspection and such pruning 
° tendency is always to swing from treatment as its condition demands. 
ending one extreme to the other and many From that time on the need for prun- 
e illus- growers are now seriously questioning ing usually increases gradually some- 
and the the advisability of any pruning treat- what, although light to moderate 
ll give ment whatever. While the tendency sine an i epegial haba be the rule. 
lecti toward less pruning is amply justified, xtremist metho 8 practiced on 
ection yet to discontinue pruning altogether healthy bearing trees are certain to 
is probably going too far. There is result disastrously. Moderation in 
bu will sufficient evidence to warrant the treatment should always prevail. 
, there continuance of a yes br prun- General Thinning Necessary 
: ing as a means of efficient and econom- : 
pam ical production of citrus fruits. sagt gotiakerths Sancti oes 
hich The Two Principal Objects of Pruning supply if healthy fruiting wood is to be 
hich is With all fruit trees the two prin- = awa age Me the rt ma —— be 
t cipal objects of pruning are (1) to ar ve whisk 0 € outer §s nin 
pments give the trees a~desired shape, and : 4 or foliage, oa pruners ac- 
1elping (2) to establish and maintain that re- These bearing lemon trees are conspicuous examples of the effects of too severe beading complish by the removal of entire 
ought, lation between vegetative and repro- back cuomcnee go Peon: 4 © . 
ing in ductive tendencies which froduces oe ee a gti a = Leggy ca ete 
optimum results for the grower. sunlight is available and the result is indicates clearly that the accomplish- Must be taken, however, not to leave 
) solve In the case of the first object, this that each year the tendency is to ment of these objects is best attained large holes, particularly in the tops 
lustry. treatment is generally called “train- produce the fruit farther away from by a minimum of pruning. There is of the trees, or injury from sunburn 
rower ing,’ and as soon as a Satisfactory the head of the tree. Such fruit is probab!y. no worse mistake than may result. The removal of large 
tion in form has been developed, little further subject to wind-scarring, sunburn, severe pruning during the first five ee ee certain to be fol- 
: the attention to this object is required. fumigation and spray injury, and in years. _ Such a practice can mean only in the ha t m oth uction pac suckers 
se The attainment of the second object, general is of poorer quality than in- one thing—dwarfed trees and delayed 1 te Vicinity of the cute made, These 
us to however, varies appreciably with the terior fruit. By means of judicious fruiting. suckers should be carefully thinned 
elping different classes of fruits and is ma- pruning, designed to keep the trees Only such pruning should be prac- ° shortened. 

This terially influenced by the interest of reasonably open, it is possible to pro- ticed as will encourage the develop- Keeping the trees reasonably open 
the grower. In the case of the decidu- duce as much or more fruit of distinct- ment of a strong framework and to light bears an important relation 
ous fruits, this object is. frequently ly better average quality, on a tree which will curb unusually vigorous not only to the maintenance of healthy 

ur re- not so much quantity of fruit as the considerably smaller, than is the case vegetative shoots. It is particularly interior fruiting wood but also to the 
1 to do production of fruit of a specified size where no pruning is done. important that the small hanging O©CCurrence of dead wood. If the trees 
b once or quality, In. the case of the citrus An additional reason in favor of branches on the lower part of the re kept in good condition, this will be 
A fruits, this subject is primarily that of some pruning is the fact, as yet un- trees be left, as these produce most Teduced to a minimum. Almost invar- 
lid not amount of fruit, as there is little evi- iably a certain amount of dead wood 
in’t it dence that either size or quality, ex- will occur and it is desirable to re- 
re you cept as related to disease control, can move this, since such removal has 
vel be appreciably influenced by pruning. frequently been noted to result in a 

a Wel- To summarize for the citrus fruits general stimulation of the trees. The 
ugh a the two principal objects of pruning removal of dead wood is not a matter 
ye you are: (1) the establishment of a strong oo aie eioeees gig ete yee Ms 
s shed- 

ind to framework system, which, fortunately, Siae Gditées Which peovebin. Une: dead 
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is rather easily obtained due to the 
natural tendency of citrus trees, and 


(2) the maintenance of a balance be-. 


tween vegetable vigor an? fruitfulness 
which is conducive to the. economical 
production of maxium crops and at 








wood from increasing beyond a cer- 
tain point. 


Renew the Bearing Area 


As the trees grow older, it becomes 
necessary to provide for the gradual 


meet the same time consistent with the ; J 
maintenance of tree health and longev- renewal of the bearing area through 
m not 
ity. the occasional removal of older 
Oo any branches. The removal of these parts 
more, Some Reasons for Pruning Citrus should be done gradually; however, or 
‘0 sell Trees vigorous suckering is certain to re- 
The reasons for pruning citrus eo on es igre ig the 
—_ trees are primarily economic in char- rin gaatt oct: ay ltnen liad 
if acter and have to do largely with cost cen gma neces penn sone Pace At 
mse of production or efficient use of the y the sew growth from above. These 
turns bearing surface. Unpruned trees lo should be taken out #8 soon as ‘their 
okers cated on good soil are likely to be- condition indicates the passing of their 
usefulness. .The removal of such 
turns come too large for greatest efficiency ; p: 
in handling. It is generally admitted | pean 4 7 —— ot er 
ad stoe there ‘is a certain size of tree | take Gut-Sodily oid: eeaiaied den the 
r’ RES LASS OS SS SS EF 
en. creull. alien: teen the aeenten tam tops of the tres, for the resulting 
the additional fruit The result of too much heading back of bearing lemon trees. Trees show too much tendency is not to produce a new limb 
produced. At the - - : 
low prices. prevailing for citrus fruits vegetative growth and are expensive to prune but to fill up the opening by the 
ondl- and which seem likely to continue for . growth of new wood from adjacent 
some time to come, it does not pay explained, that many trees if unpruned of the fruit during the first few years. _— a i Po om serge whoer 
usion to pick fruit from tall trees. Other develop largely to vegetative types of The removal of these branches, which surface as well as destroying the.sym- 
costs which mount notably with size growth which, experience indicates, has been extensively practiced in the 
metry of the tree. By far the better 
and height of trees are those of fumi- are less productive than the slower past, has been without doubt one of way is to remove several of the einall- 
gation and spraying. While many growing, less vegetative fruit wood. the principal causes of loss in the 
er branches, making all cuts so that 
e for growers have not yet faced the handl- The necessity of maintaining the young orchard. A-good rule to follow the sap dew is readily diverted into 
nd ing of excessively large trees, there trees in a mechanical condition so with all citrus trees, but especially Pr » 
a other branches. “Stubbing” such 
~win- are plenty of old orchards where this as to withstand the severe wind storms with young trees, is when in doubt hedadine shania De studiously avoided 
problem is a very pressing one and which occur occasionally in all Cali- feave it. One can always take off as it ‘results in 0 thicket of steker 
story : apparently capable of solution only fornia wears districts and which prowts, but one cannot put it back. ee 
by means of judicious. pruning. sis algo an addi: rik ; shoots and is just about as undesirable 
naAzain, it. ‘aot pruned, citrus trees us- ‘onal ea nal reason oh why certain amount of: ~ Pruning the Bearing Tree as the original condition. 
y become. 80. dense “that sunlight pruning If properly pruned and well situated, (Concluded on page 15) 
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Pruning Apple Trees for Yield and Quality 


the year;.they: are’ set .in-:the 
orchard unfil they have passed 
their age of usefulness ‘will produce 
more and better fruit than the un- 
pruned or improperly pruned ones. 
They. will produce fruit more econom- 
ically because pruning facilitates the 
culture, spraying, thinning of the 
fruit, and even the future pruning. 
Pruning consiste in the removal of 
superfluous parts of trees in order to 
assist in the control and direction of 
remaining parts and to facilitate other 
orchard practices. Trees to produce 
good crops economically must - be 
vigorous, large, strong and spreading. 
It is the vigorous trees that produce 
annual crops. It is the large, vigor- 
ous, and strong trees that produce 
large annual crops with the least 
breakage and the least need of prop- 
ping. It is the large, vigorous, strong, 
spreading trees that produce large, 
annual crops of fruit carrying the 
best combination of size and color. 


Good So'ls For Good Results 

No pruning discussion would be 
complete without a word concerning 
orchard soils. The moisture and fer- 
tility supplied by the soil is the big 
factor in deciding how. large those 
trees must be before they will come 
into bearing. Trees planted on poor 
or shallow soils will come into bearing 
earlier than those on good, deep soils. 
They will never reach the size nor 
produce as large crops as trees plant- 
ed on suitable soils. No kind or 
amount of pruning will overcome the 
handicap of an unfortunate selection 
of soil. The soil, to be a good 
orchard soil, should be sufficiently fer 
tile, deep, and well-drained to supply 
enough moisture and plant food to 
maintain the vigor of a large tree and 
mature its large annual crop. 


Build the Trees Right 

Trees expected to produce crops 
economically for a long time should 
not be haphazardly built. They must 
first be strong. No weak crotches 
should be permitted to form. The 
four to six scaffold branches should 
be well distributed upon the trunk 


Pi trees properly pruned ‘from 
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of each of the trees. The trunks 
should extend from three to five feet 
above their lowest branches, with the 
other branches evenly distributed up 
and down and evenly whorled around 
them. When a prevailing wind must 
be considered, the topmost branch in 


each tree may be very advantageous-. 


ly formed from the central lead or 
trunk, using the pressure of the wind 


should be kept on the outer side of 
the lead of-each branch. In this way 
the future crops will tend to open up 
and spread each branch, giving the 
desired broad-spreading trees. Only a 
few strong secondary branches should 
be permitted to form on each main 
branch and they should be well away 
from the trunk of the tree and well 
apart upon the branch. Fruit hang- 
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Figure 1—A Spitzenburg apple tree which yielded slighity over one box of fruit in 1923. 
It has been headed back and thinned every year since planted in 1911 


and the weight of the crop to pull it 
into place away from the wind. 


Each Branch Has.-.a Lead 


Care_in training each main. branch~ 


is essential. A midrib or predominat- 
ing lead should be encouraged, yes 
even forced, in each branch:. No twin 
or competing parts should be permit- 
ted. All strong secondary. branching 


ers and spurs should be encouraged 
on all sides of both the main and the 
secondary branches. Short, broad- 
angled, shoots will usually develop 


‘¢nto fruit hangers unless the tree is 


too severely pruned. 


Maintain Balance Between Branches 


. ‘The most satisfactory trees to handle 
will ‘be those in which the four to six 


main branches are about equal in size. 
This condition may be attained by 
cutting back and thinning out the 


‘ stronger growing branches for the 


first two or three years, and by thin- 
ning out the stronger growing ones 
on older trees, leaving 2bout the same 
amount of leaf bearing surface upon 
each branch at the beginning of each 
growing season. This is one of the 
most important reasons for pruning 
young trees. 
Pruning for Spread 

« Trees should be broad and spread. 
ing to be able to carry a large crop of 
fruit which can be economically cared 
for and harvested. They must also 
be strong enough to stand up under 
the load of fruit. Their branches can- 
not be again and again “benched off” 
at laterals in vain efforts to produce 
spread. The natural and economical 
way to secure this spread is through 
the weight of the fruit. Build the 
branch in such a way that the pull of 
the crop will all. be in one general 
direction. The spreading will be 
gradual as the trees come into bear- 
ing, and the branches will strengthen 
with each successive crop as_ they 
come down. The breakage will be 
very small. Keep the branches loose- 
ly built, with the bulk of the bearing 
surface on the outer side, and broad 
spreading trees will result. 

Our first problem is, of course, to 
build good strong trees; our second 
to equip them with fruiting parts and 
continue to extend the building of the 
trees; and finally, after our’ trees 
have reached mature-size, we wish to 
maintain them at maximum efficiency. 
Let us at this time consider the in- 
fluence of- pruning on the functioning 
of the tree. 


Balancing the Root and Top at Prun- 
ing Time 

Pruning young trees always has a 
dwarfing effect upon the trees. Top 
pruning retards root’ growth until the 
top has again.caught up with the root. 
Root pruning retards top growth until 
the roots removed have been replaced. 
In neither case, after this balancé has 


(Continued on page 17) 


The Renovation of Worn-out Orchards 
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grooming in their first few years, they The Plant’ Must Be Adapted to Its 


chards that need to be rejuvenated, 

made over, or repaired. These are 
not always old orchards. Some have 
not reached their prime, and some 
have never borne a barrel of fruit. 
Many such orchards have not had a 
chance through neglect, and others 
have suffered at the hands of ignorant 
owners. 

How may one tell that trees are not 
up to the mark? The color of the fo- 
liage is as accurate an index of health 
in a tree as the beat of the pulse is in 
a human. Something is wrong when 
the leaves of any tree do not show 
normal green. Few and small leaves 
show that a tree is in a decrepit con- 
dition. Short, scant growth is another 
bad sign. Finally, dead. branches in 
the top is a sure indication that unless 
radical measures are taken to restore 
vigor in a tree it will soon go to the 
brush-pile. 

Trees wear out and: need renovation 
through many causes: No two or 
chards have the same ills to the same 
degree, but sevefal of the ills of trees 
are usually common to all worn-out 
orchards. Now to know the cause of 
the run-down ecndition of an orchard 
must usually take precedence over the 
application of a cure, so that cause 
and-cure must be discussed together. 


Poor Trees 


Some orchards are doomed from the 
very start through the great misfor- 
tune of setting peor trees. A dingy, 
bruised, spindling, diseased; or other- 
wise unbappy waif of a tree at setting 
will never make a good orchard plant. 
Many such ‘trees cannot be renovated, 
and if they: fail’ to_respond to good 


I: EVERY fruit region there are or- 





may as well come out. 
The lack of affinity between stock 


Environment 
A tree is always at the mercy of its 


and graft is another cause of failure. environment. Every fruit region has 





An orchard in sod in need of cultivation. - Sighs iaieied ‘Dein tbed ehinet ent dhowt 
indicate @ lack of vigor 


Plums are grafted on any one of sev- 
eral stocks; in eastern orchards at 
ay they grow longest and best on 
the Myrobaian. a eee 
‘on a native seedling; the pawag hrs 
Maszard; aad the' apple and 
wear out og dwarfing vor gaa 
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a list of varieties peculiar to itself. 
Winesap will not thrive in New York, 
and Mcintosh is not happy in Vir- 
ginia. So with every fruit and every 
variety. 
are due to. misfits 


Many, many orchard failures 
in environment. 
a bad beginning is made through 


$3 


choosing varieties unsuited to goil or 
climate, the mistake may be corrected 
in part by. grafting over to..gorts 
known to succeed, but this is true, only 
if the trees to be grafted are vigorous, 
and never unless the grafter knows his 
art and can furnish the proper care 
afterward. 


Drainage 


Stagnant water at the roots ig one 
of the chief causes of premature age 
and decrepitude in trees. There is sel- 
dom in any American fruit-region 2 
yearly excess of water. In most re- 
gions the total rainfall is barely’ suffi- 
cient, but the distribution of rainfall 
is often-faulty. An excess of water at 
a time when the using power of & tree 
is low, as in the spring, keeps out oxy- 


gen, kills: beneficial bacteria, and chills | 


the roots, thus slowly killing the plant. 

The remedy suggests itself. Put in 
drains and keep the water moving, and 
all should soon be well with soil and 
trees. Draining soggy land is often a 
miraculous cure for a sick orchard. 
The plants send out new roots and in 
a few years renewed life and fresh 
vigor show in trunk, branch, twig and 
leaf, and barren trees become fruitful. 
In no other way can the recuperative 
power of trees be made so manifest as 
by removing the vital check of stag- 
nant water. 


The Deleterious Effect of Grass 

A’ sod mulch may be advisable in 
some orchards, but. in the great ma- 
jority, sod, however managed, robs the 
trees of water and food; entices the 
racthees wo: tes sereane, 0o-Se Keet by 
droughts; furnishes . “7 breeding places 
» (Concluded on page: 40). - 
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The Young Dewberry,a New Hybrid Variety 


Lucretia, forms the basis for 

the commercial dewberry  in- 
dustry of the United States. Few 
shipments are made of any other sort, 
though two others, the Gardena and 
Mayes (Austin, Austin Mayes), are 
raised for the local market, the Gar- 
dena in southern California and the 
Mayes chiefly in eastern Texas. The 
Lucretia was also the first variety to 
be introduced into general cultivation, 
being brought to general notice about 
1886. Many varieties have been in- 
troduced since, but none has suc- 
ceeded in replacing it. 

Neither the Lucretia nor the Gar- 
dena are grown to any extént on the 
Pacific Coast. This is, perhaps, large- 
ly because of the popularity there of 
the -Logan blackberry, a_ stronger 
growing variety, the canes of which 
become trailing. The fruit of the 
Logan ripens with the dewberries, and, 
though tart for eating fresh, is un- 
surpassed for culinary purposes, for 
canning; for jams, and for the making 
of a fresh fruit drink. The Logan has 
been tried in thousands of places east 
of the Rocky Mountains but has never 
succeeded, the plants rarely surviving 
more than two seasons. 


Origin of the Young Dewberry 


In 1896, B. M. Young, having become 
acquainted with the Logan and the 
Phenomenal (very similar to the 
Logan) in California, attempted to 
grow them at his home in southern 
Louisiana, but without success. When 
convinced that he could not succeed 
with them under the conditions there, 
he crossed the Phenomenal with the 
Mayes dewberry in an attempt to se- 
cure a berry similar to the Logan, but 
adapted to eastern conditions. In his 
first lot of several hundred seedlings 
which were raised about 1905, there 
was one plant markedly superior, re- 
sembling the “Mayes in growth but 
stronger. ... . The fruit was large 
and of Loganberry flavor.”* Later Mr. 
Young, because ot business interests, 
discarded it, but he had previously 
given plants to F. Jones, who had a 
nursery at Jeanerette, La. Mr. -Jones 
later moved to Lancaster, Pa., taking 
plants of it with him. Im the fall of 
1921 he sent plants to the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 
testing. These came into fruiting in 
1924 gt the United States Horticul- 
tural Field Station at Bell (Glen Dale 
pést office), Maryland, where they 
have attracted very favorable atten- 
tion. It is here named the “Young” 
déwberry for the originator and with 
his consent. 


Characterization 


During the spring of 1924, plants of 
this dewberry were sent to many ex- 
periment stations and co-operators for 
testing. Some of these trials were 
visited during September, 1924, in or- 
dér to note its disease resistance in 
southern states. In addition a plant- 
ing of several thousand vines at Fair- 
hope, Ala., south of Mobile, which has 
been in fruiting for two or three years, 
was visited. Certain- qualities make it 
particularly valuable, and the follow- 
ing are some of them: 

As grown in the eastern and southern 
states, the-plants are more vigorous than 
other dewberries, producing numerous 


canes of larger size and somewhat longer 
than those of the Lucretia, also rooting 


A SINGLE variety of dewberry, the 


7 


at the tips more freely and making | 


stronger plants than the -latter. sort; 
canes in Louisiana, Alabama, and at Bell, 
Md., free from anthracnose and other 
cane diseases; hardy wherever tested in 
the South; foliage entirely free from the 
common leaf .spet; buds affected by the 
( a Bp any ae 

rger_ than t 
or‘ Logan at Bell; Md. ( 1 and 2), 
much firmer than the when ripe 
enough for table use; attractive deep 
wine-colored; much sweeter and richer 
than the Logan or Lucretia when ripe and 
of exceptionally. ae dessert quality; ex-- 
oe juice equal to or superior to that 

- ose 


ially in the southeastern states. 


a, ; 
‘03""Letter from B. M. Young, Morgan City, 
Ta., dated August 13, 1919. “ 


e. 
at of the Lucretia ~ 
. (Figures 


by George M. Darrow 


Bureau of. Plant Industry 














Figure 1i—Pint basket of Young dewberry 


The disease resistance of the foli- 
age, its apparent resistance to an- 
thracnose and the superb quality of its 
fruit for dessert, culinary purposes, 
and as a source of a*fresh fruit bever- 
age make it especially. promising as a 
commercial and home garden fruit. 

No weak points have yet appeared 











Though the Young dewberry has 
been grown for only a few seasons at 
Bell, Md., some indications of its dis- 
ease resistance have been obtained. 
Its foliage there and elsewhere has 
been. entirely free from. leaf spot 
(Septoria rubi), which affects and 
sometimes defoliates~ the Lucretia 





Figure 3—Flower cluster of the Young dewberry 


in the variety. Its hardiness north of 
Maryland has yet to be proved, but 
from what is known of its parents, it 
is doubtful if it will be hardier than 
Lucretia.‘ The seeds are larger than 
those of the Logan, which are small, 
but the proportion of pulp to seed is 
probably greater than in the Logan. 


dewberry. At the Coastal Plain Branch 
Station at Willard, N. C., plants of it 
entirely clean were growing beside 
those of the Lucretia which had the 
basal portions of their canes defoliated 
by this disease. Another leaf spot 
(Phyllostieta variabilis), occurring 
only in the extreme South, has been 





Figure 2—Young dewherry to left. Lucretia to right 


found on the Young dewberry in south- 
ern Georgia and Alabama, but it does 
not appear to be serious. 

No anthracnose (Gloeosporium vene- 
tum) has been found on the Young, 
though the Lucretia nearby has been 
seriously affected. The “double blos- 
som,” a fungus disease, has heen 
found on it at Bell, Md., and at Fair- 
hope, Ala. This disease need not be 
serious, as it is entirely controlled by 
picking off affected buds in early 
spring or by the usual practice of 
southern dewberry growers of remov- 
ing the canes of the Lucretia, both old 
and new, after the picking season is 
over. No other diseases have been 
found on the Young dewherry. 


Technical Description 


The following is a technical descrip- 
tion of the Young dewberry: 

Fruits: Ovoid-oblong, truncate, large 
sometimes doubling, 8 centimeters (1.2 
inches) long, 2.2 centimeters (0.9 inches 
wide, usually borne in corymbiform 
racemes of 3 to 6 fruits; drupelets 
large, glossy, dark wine color, (burnt 
lake according to Ridgeway); pedicels 
long, prickly, not glandular, pilose; core 
melting, separating readily from the 
calyx; calyx large, tomentose, not glan- 
dular; flesh very juicy; seeds large, near- 
ly as large as those of Lucretia; flavor 
subacid, much sweeter than that of the 
Logan, rich; quality excellent; season 
with the Lucretia but longer. 

Bush: Trailing, vigorous, propagating 
by tips in September; productive, resist- 
ant to the common leaf spot (Septoria 
rubi), somewhat susceptible at least to 
the southern leaf spot (cercospora sp), 
at Fairhope, Ala., probably resistant to 
anthracnose (Gloeosporium venetum), 
susceptible to “double blossem” disease. 

Canes: Stouter and longer than those 
of Lucretia, (9-12 feet long at Bell, Md.); 
numerous, terete, red; prickles rather 
smalt,-variable in size and length, nu- 
merous, sharp, purplish, slender and usu- 
ally spreading. 

Leaves: Turion leaves 3 or 5 foliolate, 
the terminal one sometimes Variously lobed 
or divided, doubly serrate, usually broad-— 
er than those of the Lucretia, basal 
leaflets 1% by 2% inches, second pair 2% 


by 3% inches, terminal 2% by 3%, softly 
hairy beneath, slightly so above; petiole 
prickly; flowers large, white (Figure 3). 

In 1919, Mr. Jones sent 23 plants of 
the Young dewberry to a grower at 
Fairhope, Ala., who later made a quite 
favorable report regarding the per- 
formance of the variety. 


Training 


At Bell, Md., the canes of the Young 
dewberry have been trained to stakes 
projecting about five and one-half feet. 
above ground in the same mannergas 
are those of the Lucretia and other 
dewberries (see Figure 4). The canes 
are left on the ground till spring, when 
they are wound in spiral fashion about 
the stakes and tied about midway and 
at the top. The ends are cut off at the 
top of the stake. This system has been 
entirely satisfactory and suggests for 
this variety the same practices as are 
used in growing dewberries in any 
section. Briefly, this involves training 
to a wire trellis three and one-half to 
four and one-half feet high in south- 
western Michigan and the Hudson 
River Valley in New York, and to 
stakes four to five feet high in south- 
ern New Jersey, and five and one-half 
feet high south of New Jersey. 

Propagation 

The Young dewberry propagates 
freely by rooting at the tips in Sep- 
tember and October at Bell, Md. It 
propagates in this manner more freely 
and the resulting plants are better de- 
veloped than any other dewberry yet 
tested. In 1923, 249 tips were secured 
from 21 plants, some of which were 
one-year-old plants. Propagating this 
variety from root cuttings, as is prac- 
ticed with other sorts, has not been 
tried. 


The Logan Biackberry and Its Hybrids 

Phenomenal, the seed-parent of the 
Young, closely resembles the Logan. 
It has been little used in breeding. The 
Logan, however, has been used by ex- 
periment stations and private breeders 
of the United States and England. In 
this country no success has yet at- 
tended efforts to hybridize it. In Eng- 
land, however, one hybrid, the Laxton- 
berry, is in the trade, This hybrid be- 

(Conchided on paae 33) 
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Commercial Production of Fruit Concentrates 
by. J. H. Irish © 


University of California 


few years show that one or the 
other of two conditions faces the 
fruit industry. Either growers are 
producing too much fruit or con- 
sumers are not using as much fruit as 
they should. Studies of fruit produc- 
tion in relation to population show 
that people are consuming fairly small 
quantities of fruit. Physicians an 
dieticians .claim that people should 
use more fruits than they do. That 
consumption of fruit can be increased 
is well proved by the citrus, raisin 
and walnut growers of California, all 
of whom have doubled the per capita 
- eonsumption of their products within 
the last 10 to 16 years. There are 
many indications that the problem of 
the fruit industry is one of under-con- 
sumption rather than one of over-pro- 
duction. 

The reason prices have not been 
more satisfactory in recent years ‘is 
because the demand has not been 
strong enough in relation to the sup- 
ply. It is quite apparent that if we 
could increase the demand by cre- 
ating new outlets for large quantities 
of fruit, the whole situation would be 
relieved and better prices would be 
received by,growers, 


Must Keep Future in Mind 

In considering the problem, we must 
keep in mind the future as well as 
the present. The districts in which 
fruit is now being produced commer- 
ciaHy could readily be extended if 
the demand for fruits was increased. 
The districts adapted for citrus cul- 
ture and pomegranates, for instance, 
are limited by climatic conditions, but 
there is still plenty of room for expan- 
sion in these districts. There are new 
sections adapted for producing large 
quantities of some fruits which can 
and probably will be developed in 
time. This is true in the case of 
apples, peaches, pears, strawberries, 
brambles. and* many varieties of 
grapes. The production of small fruits 
could be increased rapidly if there 
was a demand to justify the same: 

In view of the fact that we cannot 
control production in fruit culture, we 
must aiso bear in mind the fact that 
in some seasons there will always be 
a surplus of some fruits and that in 
all seasons we shall have cull and 
off-grade products. In 1923, for in- 
stance, there was an estimated sur- 
plus of 22,000,000 bushels of apples 
produced. The large quantities of 
citrus fruits and apples which are 
unmarketable because of blemishes 
will always be a factor to be con- 
tended with. The pomegranate, which 
is an ancient fruit little known to 
most people of the United States out- 
side of the districts in which grown, 
has peculiar thirst-quenching proper- 
ties which render it especially suit- 
able for beverage purposes. The dis- 
posal of the blemished and off-sizes of 
this fruit which cannot be marketed 
as fresh fruit has already become a 
problem. The pomegranate juice 
has been described as the fruit juice 
which has the “beer tang” which is 
due to the slight astringency which 
comes from the juice of the peel. 


Fruit Beverage Industry Offers Outlet 


The various factors involved show 
the need for increased outlets for 
fruit. In the opinion of the writer, 
the fruit beverage industry offers an 
outlet which, properly developed, will 
not only relieve the present situation 
but will take care of a considerable 
increase in production of fruit. The 
use of large quantities of fruit for the 
manufacture of fruit beverages will 
tend to increase the demand for fruits 
in all forms. This will result in bet- 
ter prices to growers. The develop- 
ment of the fruit beverage industry 
will’ also benefit consumers because 
it will supply them with real fruit 
juices in place of the large quantities 
of imitation products now. consumed. 

It is encouraging to note that keen 
interest is developing in this subject. 
by those engaged in the beverage in- 
Austry. .The wri’ er attended the Sixth 
Annual Convention of American Bot- 


Ter EXPERIENCES of the past 


* 


tlers of Carbonated Beverages held at 
Louisville, Ky., November 10-14, and 
gave an address-on “The Use of Fruit 
Juices in Bottled Carbonated Bever- 
ages.” This was the first time this 
subject was ever presented before that 
organization. It was well received 
and the interest taken in it has been 
shown by the many inquiries received 
for further information. 

The secretaries of two state bot- 
Tlers’ associations, one in the East and 
the other in the Middle West, signi- 











of the public can be readily devel- 
oped. In the experimental work being 
conducted in the California Fruit 
Products Laboratory, a small capacity 
bottling equipment was installed. 
Beverages were made and tested by 
laboratory staff members, students 


and others: When ‘they reached such 
a stage of development that we felt 
we had a satisfactory commercial 
product, the beverages were put on 
sale at a local grocery store. Dem- 
onstrations were held and the bev- 














Pasteurizer for bottled beverages 


fied their intention to present this 
proposition to their associations at 
their meetings this year. They asked 
for a source of supply of a full line of 
fruit concentrates: for this purpose, 
that is, concentrated juices of all of 
the fruits suitable for beverage pur- 
poses. 

A Problem of Practical Procedure 

it is beginning to look as though 
we are approaching the time when it 
is a question as to“how the fruit bev- 
erage industry can best be developed 
on a large commercial basis. That 
carbonated fruit beverages can be 
manufactured which will appeal to 


erages were sold. A demand was cre- 
ated for these beverages whith grad- 
ually increased beyond the capacity 
of our experimental plant. To meet 
this demand, arrangements were made 
with a reliable local bottler to bottle 
and distribute beverages for us. 
Syrups and concentrates were fur- 
nished by our laboratory, and the pro- 
duction was supervised by a represen- 
tative of our staff to insure keeping 
the original quality. > 

Immediately following this arrange- 
ment, requésts were. received from 
bottlers from varigus parts of the 
state for the privilege of producing 
these beverages under the same con- 








A filter press adapted 


the consuming public is beyond the 
experimental stage. The methods of 
their manufacture were described ‘in 
the December issue of the AMERICAN 


“Fruir Grower Macazine and will not 


be repeated here. An almost unlim- 
ited supply of lemon and orange juice 
concentrates are already being manu- 
factured in standardized form in Cal- 
ifornia. Concentrates have also been 
made experimentaly from the apple, 
blackberry, cherry, grape, loganberry 
and pomegranate, all of which are 
suitable for the production of bottled 
carbonated fruit juices. 


Demand for Fruit Beverages Can Be 
Developed 


There is evidepce that the demand 
for real fruit beverages on the part 











fer commercial work 


ditions. Our supply of. concentrates 
would not permit of: further expansion 
this year. 


Co-operation of Large Interests Now 
Essential 


The indications are that the prin- 
cipal problem now remaining is to 
bridge the gap between the fruit 
grower and the bottler of beverages. 
It seems that the chief step necessary 
is to effect a combination or co-oper- 
ation between large reliable interests 
for the production of fruit concen- 
trates. This will necessarily have to 
be done by interests large enough, 
and with .sufficient financial backing 
to enable-them to do the..necessary 
pioneering. Many of such proposi- 
tions in the past have been handled 


4 


by individuals or organizations with 
sufficient capital only to install, equip- 
ment, with no provision for ‘carrying 
on’ the business until there were :re- 
turns frcm the products. -Conse- 
quently they have failed. Unfortu- 
nately, also, such propositions are 
sometimes fostered by promoters and 
are not successful. The large number 
of fruit: products companies which 
have. failed convinces one of-the ne- 
cessity of -‘making sure of one’s ground 
before venturing on such a project. 
It is also necessary that this industry 
be. established. on a scientific basis. 
It .is. niecessary to produce standard 
products Which can be used by any 
bottler anywhere with specific direc- 
tions which, if followed, will give uni- 
form results. Many bottlers are not 
equipped to work out many of the 
problems involved in handling an un- 
standardized product. 

The question of preservation is one 
which will have to be dealt with care- 
fully. .The treatment it is to receive 
subsequent to production ‘will -deter- 
mine whether the high degree of con- 
centration will preserve it or whether 
it is to be pasteurized or whether it 
requires a chemical preservative. In 
case it is shipped to the bottler and 
used within a few days, it might not 
require any treatment after concen- 
tration. If it is to be placed in an 
open container at the soda fountain 
and allowed to stand exposed ‘to all 
sorts. of contamination, or if it is to 
be shipped to a tropical climate, the 
use of a chemical preservative might 
be the only practical method. These 
points must be accurately controlled. 


Idle Equipment Could Be Used 


The large number of idle breweries 
and wineries throughout the United 
States are admirably ‘adaptable to 
fruit juice work. Much of the machin- 
ery already installed: could be- used. 
Such breweries and ‘wineries ‘could. be 
converted ‘into. -friit~ juice - concen- 
trating plants, utilizing fruits as: are 
grown within easy hauling distance 
of the plant. The wineries have fruit 
presses, filters and nearly all; other 
equipment required for this - “work, 
while the breweries, with the addition 
of fruit presses, could be easily con- 
verted to this new use. Breweries 


. have cold storage facilities whieh are 


almost indispensable in handling 
large quantities of fruit. When pro- 
hibition began; many breweries and 
wineries installed vacuum pans for 
use in concentrating fruit juices, so 
many such pans are available now. 

_ Concentration in vacuum seems to 
be: the most practical method at pres- 
ent. Machines have been constructed 
to. do very efficient work along this 
line. An installation which has been 
recently called to the writer’s atten- 
tion concentrates apple juice six to 
one in from 18 to 28 seconds, at a tem- 
perature .not to exceed 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit. This concentrate retained 
its original’ fresh fruit flavor: very 
well. When diluted back to jabout 
the same strength as the original 
apple juice by the addition of car- 
bonated water under pressure, it made 
a perfect carbonated apple beverage. 

All other fruit juices concentrated 
in this manner would be perfectly sat- 
isfactory for use in making bottled 
carbonated fruit beverages. In this 
concentrated form, the juices could 
be transported to various centers and 
dispensed to the bottlers. 

_Complete equipment can now he pur- 
chased for the manufacture of-bottled 
apple juice, and no doubt equipment 
for other deciduous fruit juices will 
be available sooner or later. , 

In the work of the California Fruit 
Products. Laboratory, in connection 
with the manufacture of fruit bever- 
ages, it is our aim. to become ac- 
quainted with those interested in fruit 
beverages, and it is our desire to 
assist them in producing fruit concen- 
trates. for the bottler in every way at 
our command. It is also our desire 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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PPLE measles, a disease which 

has also been termed pimple 

canker, rough or scurfy-bark 
canker and pimple cancer, is a bark 
disease of apple trees which appears 
to be becoming more widespread and 
prevalent. This disease was first 
described by Hewitt and Truax from 
Arkansas in 1912, where it was first 
observed in 1908. It was next report- 
ed from Missouri in 1914 by Rose, 
who states that it has been known at 
the Missouri State Fruit Experiment 
Station since about 1904. Since these 
reports, apple measles has been re- 
ported from Michigan, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
yania, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Alabama, IIli- 
nois, Kansas, Colorado, Texas and 
New Mexico. Except for the latter 
state, apple nreasles appears to be of 
comparatively little economic im- 
portance in those parts of the country 
from which it has been reported. 


Description of the Disease 


Apple measles is extremely varia 
ble in its appearance and mode of 
occurrence. There are three more or 
less distinct types of the disease, al- 
though there may be gradations be- 
tween them. 

In the isolated pustular type, more 
or less numerous reddish to chestnut- 
brown pustules may occur on the 
smooth bark of the twigs and young 
branches, varying from sparse to 
dense infestations, as illustrated in 
Figure 1. These pustules closely re- 
semble fruiting bodies, but micro- 
scopic examination shows the resem- 
blance to be merely superficial. As a 
tule, these pustules average about 
one-thirty-second of an inch in diame- 
ter and about half of their diameter 
in height, but occasionally may be 
‘much larger. If a thin shaving is cut 
from the surface of the measled bark 
with a sharp knife, the cut surface is 
spotted with dark spots according to 
the number of pustules cut through. 
As a rule, the pustules do not extend 
inward more than a third of the dis- 
tance to the cambium, and in no case 
have they been noted to extend more 
than half way into the cambium. 

In the aggregate pustular or scurfy 
type, which is much more prevalent 

«than the isolated pustular type, the 
pustules become densely crowded un- 
til areas of the twigs and: young 


‘ branches have a densely pimply or ~ 


»pustular appearance and the whole 
vvarea of the affected bark becomes ir- 
wegularly thickened and acquires a 
darker coloration than the normal 
becoming reddish-brown to 


tinge (Figure 2). In this type of 


measles, the general appearance of 
the diseased bark is much like that 
-of a skin eruption. 

In the third type of the disease, 


Apple Measles 
by Arthar S. Rhoads 


Missouri State Fruit Experiment Station 


which is the measle canker forma- 
tion, there occur On the smooth bark 
of the limbs and trunks of affected 
trees more or less localized and sharp- 
ly defined areas of densely pustular 
bark of the aggregate pustular or 
scurfy type that soon become rough- 
ened or scaly. These cankers usually 
occur on the branches but sometimes 
occur at various points on the trunk 
from the base to the crotch of the 
scaffold limbs. As a rule, these 
eanker formations consist of long, 
scaly bark areas from a few inches to 
a foot, or sometimes three feet, in 


length and usually extending entirely’ 


around the branches. In many varie- 
ties, the measle canker formation is 
the only evidence of the disease that 
the trees exhibit: 


Comparative Susceptibility and Re- 
sistance of Apple Varieties 
to Measles 


Of a total of 347 known varieties 
.and tentatively named seedlings of 
apple .trees in the orchards of the 
Missouri State Fruit Experiment Sta- 
tion, including the replants as well as 
the older trees, 177, or 51 per cent, 
exhibited measles to a greater or less 
degree, but mostly of the canker 
type. Of the 2656 trees comprising 
the known varieties exhibiting 
measles, 763, or 28 per cent, were 
affected. 

While the paucity of trees of most 
of the numerous varieties rendered it 
difficult to draw conclusions, it was 
clearly evident that there are marked 
differences in the susceptibility and 
resistance of different varieties of 
apple trees to measles under the same 
conditions of soil and management. 
Tree age does not appear to be a 
determining factor in the occurrence 
of measles, for in many of the varie- 
ties both young and old trees exhibit- 
ed the trouble, and many of the latter 
clearly have been affected for severa 
years. 

It was furthermore evident that 
many of the susceptible varieties be- 
came affected by measles in a manner 
and extent more or less peculiar to 
the variety,. although some varieties 
may exhibit all three types of measles. 
Only a comparatively few varieties 
appear to be markedly susceptible to 
measles. Among these may be men- 
tioned the Beach, Blue + Pearmain, 
King David, Oldenburg, Red Astra- 
chan, Summer Champion, Texas Red, 

























Winter Pearmain, and certain other 
tnknown varieties for the.pustular or 
scurfy types of the disease, and 
Heiges, Logan, Munson and Whitney 
(crab) for the canker type. The ma- 
jority of the susceptible varieties 
merely exhibited measle canker for- 
mations. In the less susceptible va- 
rieties, these averaged from one to 
five per tree, while in the four most 
susceptible varieties just noted the 
trees commonly exhibited 10, and oc- 
casionaly as many as 20, cankers on 
the limbs. 

Some varieties exhibit a number of 
different types of measles. For ex- 
ample, some York Imperial and Jona- 
than trees may show only occasional 
isolated pustules, while others, or per- 
haps. other branches of the same 
trees, may show patches of them or 
scurfy areas of bark, and some canker 
formations also. While young York 
Imperial trees appear very suscepti- 
ble to measles, the older ones exhibit 
this trouble much less frequently. Of 
other well-known varieties, Jonathan 
appears to be much less susceptible 
than the York Imperial, and Ingram 
still less so, while Ben Davis appears 
to be only slightly susceptible. Among 
the varieties that appear quite resist- 
ant. may be mentioned Gold, Grimes, 
Oliver and the true crab apples in 
general. 


The Cause of Apple Measles 


While a number of widely differ- 
ing opinions have been advanced to 
explain the cause of apple measles, 
no satisfactory and convincing ex- 
planation has yet been made and sub- 
stantiated. Some think bacteria are 
responsible for this trouble; others 
suggest unfavorable soil conditions, 
while still others advance the theory 
of physiological disturbance. How- 
ever, there is but scanty evidence sup- 
porting any of these theories. 

Hewitt and Truax, whose attempts 
to isolate a fungous or bacterial or- 
ganism. resulted negatively, were of 
the opinion that apple measles is a 
physiological trouble. Rose, who 
worked chiefly .with the scurfy or 
rough-bark type of measles, presented 
evidence that it is caused by one or 
more forms of bacteria which appear 
to be the same as the one causing a 
blister-spot on the fruit of certain 
varieties of apples. Adams, in Penn- 
sylvania, regarded the trouble as a 
manifestation of poor drainage condi- 
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tions. Leonian, in New Mexico, at- 
tributed apple measles to an excess 
of nitrates in the soil. Recent experi- 
ments in New Mexico to isolate an 
erganism that might be responsible 
for apple measles have given negative 
results. The writer also has failed 
to isolate a causal organism from 
measled apple bark. 

As yet it has not been demonstrated 
definitely whether or not apple 
measles is a transmissible disease. 
Recent work in New Mexico, includ- 
ing various types of inoculations into 
healthy trees and various types of 
grafting, have all failed to show 
characteristic behavior of parasitic 
organisms; in fact, considerable diffi- 
culty was encountered wken trying to 
use measled wood as stocks, as this 
wood seems to have but little vitality. 
In Missouri the writer has noted a 
‘single case where a scion cut from 
a densely measled branch was. used 
in making a grafted tree and, late in 
the following summer, the new growth 
was found to exhibit the disease. 
However, this single case of the new 
growth being affected does not neces- 
sarily prove that the disease is trans- 
missible, for it may have arisen on 
the new growth from the same cause 
that induced its development on the 
trees from which the scions were 
taken. ‘The question of the trans- 
mnissibility of apple measles is a prob- 
lem that should be solved because the 
question of the advisability of using 
scions showing evidence of measles 
frequently arises. 

The investigations of the writer do 
not indicate that, in Missouri at least, 
apple measles is caused by an exces- 
sive amount of nitrates in the soil, 
nor by excessively wet or poorly 
drained soils. This disease occurs in 
all the apple orchards of the Missouri 
State Fruit Experiment Station, in- 
cluding both young and old, and -also 
more or less frequently throughout 
the apple orchards of the state. It 
occurs on the well-drained sites as 
well as on the poorly drained ones, 
and in both orchards maintained in 
sod and in clean cultivation. No rela- 
tion has been observed befween the 
prevalence of apple measles and the 
drainage of the soil, the application 
of fertilizers, tillage and cover crops, 
or the method of pruning. The dis- 
ease known as apple measles has not 
been reported on any other tree and 
apparently is peculiar to the apple. 

While apple measles clearly is a 
reaction of the bark to internal dis- 
turbances of the equilibrium, it still 
remains to be demonstrated whether 
this trouble is caused by some fun- 
gous or bacterial organism, or by 
some purely physiological derange- 
ment of the normal processes. of 


(Concluded on page 12.) 




















Figure 2—Measled twigs of Beach apple trees, showing the finely 











































condition of the 


bark characteristic of this and certain other varieties when affected by 


this disease. Natural size 
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The McIntosh Family 


by J. D. Luckett 
New York Agricultural College 


F 4Movs families of Jerseys, Hol- 

steins, Guernseys, etc., are now so 
well known that almost every dairy 
farmer can quote the good points of 
his favorite. Although it may seem a 
little odd, the fruit grower is rapidly 
approaching the time when he can re- 
cite the merits of equally famous 
families of apples, and first among 
these by sheer weight of superiority 
will be the McIntosh family. 

The McIntosh is distinctly the apple 
of the Great Lakes region, New Eng- 
land and Canada, ad it already en- 
joys a popularity with the city trade 
unequalled by that of any other east- 
ern apple. Once acquaint the city 
man with the high degree of excel- 
lence of McIntosh and he will be a 
confirmed McIntosh buyer. Now we 
have not only the McIntosh but sev- 
eral offspring of this great parent va- 
riety, which together form a most 
interesting and promising family. 


Origin of the Mcintosh 


It is always ‘interesting to know 
something of the beginning of an 
ancient and honorable family, whether 
it be a family of human beings, of 
dairy cattle, or of apples. Fortunately, 
the origin of the McIntosh is well 
known. It originated as a_ chance 
seedling on the McIntosh homestead 
in Matilda township, Dundas county, 
Ontario Province, Canada, about 1870. 
The seedling was propagated by Allan 
Mcintosh in his own nursery, and has 
later been widely disseminated and 
propagated by nurserymen. 

But the McIntosh connections go 
back still further than this Canadian 
homestead; in fact, thé point of origin 
of the McIntosh type of apple is lost 
in the obscurity of early horticultural 
history. It is certain, however, that 
McIntosh is one of several notable 
seedlings of the “Fameuse Family.” 
Horticulturists disagree as tothe 
exact origin of Fameuse, some con- 
tending that it is of Canadian descent, 
while others hold that it was intro- 
duced into this country from France 
in the very early years of American 
settlement in Canada. It is sufficient 
for our purpose to know that Fameuse 
was growing in Canadian orchards 
and gardens in the early 1600’s, and 
it is even more important that it has 
always been noted for its marked. 
tendency to reproduce itself from 
seed, In fact, in sections of Canada 
where nurseries were scarce, this 
method of propagation was taken ad- 
vantage of until quite recent years. 

Fameuse has transmitted to MclIn- 
tosh this rare ability to reproduce its 
good qualities through its seed. It 
has been noted repeatedly, too, that 
MelIntosh transmits its good points to 
a marked degree to its offspring when 
it is crossed with other varieties. It 
is in this way that McIntosh is build- 
ing up a remarkable family stock. 


Promising New Stocks from the 
Mcintosh 


Horticulturists interested in the de 
velopment of the apple industry in 
the northeastern United States and 
Canada have for some time attempted 
to breed new kinds of McIntosh in 
order to prolong the season for this 


good authority that within a few years 
stocks should be available from the 
nurserymen of the country which will 
supply the market with this delicious 


may be a reality within the next 
decade. 
The new sorts now being propa; 


slightly precede 
land, which follows a. month later; 


it; Cort- . 


and .Macoun, which is not at its best 
until February and which keeps in 
storage. until April. 

Of the new seedlings resulting from 
crosses between McIntosh and other 
standard varieties, ali except Melba 
and Lobo originated at the Geneva 
(N. Y.) Experiment Station. These 
two were the results of crosses made 
at the Ottawa Experimental Farm. 


Mcintosh Family Has Distinctive 
Characteristics 


In flavor, aroma, color of skin and 
flesh, form, uses, seasons, in fact, in 
all qualities which go to make up a 
good apple, the fruit of the McIntosh 


family has a distinction all its own. . 


The tree characters are just as note- 
worthy as those of the fruit. 

Of first importance, the trees of all 
MclIntosh-like apples appear to be 
most hardy and cold _ resistant, 
equalled in this respect only by the 
rather worthless. Russian type of 
apples. This means that McIntosh 
will most likely be found dependable 
in cold climates and accounts in part 
for the popularity of the variety in 
New England and Canada. In re- 
gions where most of the old standard 
varieties suffered excessively from the 
extremely cold winter of 1917-18, Mc- 
Intosh came through with little or no 
injury. 

While the trees do not make espe- 
cially good growth in the nursery, 
they are among the best growers in 
the orchard, surpassing most other 
varieties in the characters that the 
fruit grower desires. Thus, they are 
large, well-shaped, easily managed as 
to pruning, very productive, and they 
come into bearing early and bear 
regularly. Also, the trees do not 
break readily under stress of snow, 
sleet, wind, or heavy crops. 

But the Mcintosh family is not per- 
fect, the parent variety and its off- 
spring having certain faults individu- 
ally and in common which the 
grower should anticipate. For one 
thing, all McIntosh-like apples are 
especially susceptible to scab unless 
the trees are kept well sprayed. Also, 
in most members of the family, the 
frdit does not hang to the trees as 
well as it might, resulting in undue 
loss by heavy winds during the ripen- 
ing season. Uneven ripening also 
makes it necessary to pick the crop 
at successive intervals, 


Cortland Has Particular Merit 


Cortland is a notable exception to 
this last fault. The apples of this 
variety hang to the tree through wind 
and rain to the very end of the sea- 
son, a characteristic gained from the 
other parent of the cross, the Ben 
Davis. 

The fruit of McIntosh has; one seri- 
ous fault, and that is that it bruises 
badly in picking, packing, and ship- 
ping. Here again, however, Cortland 
is a notable exception, the fruit of thie 
variety standing up as well as could 
be wished. The tendency for MciIn- 
toshes to bruise badly ia shipping is 
not an unmixed blessing, for it means 
that these apples cannct be grown in 
the West for the eastern market. The 
fruits of all the “Macks” keep well 
in common and cold storage. 

Thus do we hail McIntosh as a 
— of the aristocracy of the fruit 
world! . 


Handling Pears Like Eggs 
by G. M. Faltz 





the Rogue Valley. is the Bear Creek 
Orchards near Medford, Ore. In ad- 
dition to being a paying concern, it 
is also the largest of its ‘kind in the 
valley. Accordingly, the methods 
used there are not made possible be- 
cause of limited production, but the 
operators have proven contrary to the 
general belief that care can be prac- 
ticed in handling a big crop. 

Only one variety, the Bosc, is han- 
died with anything like the degree of 
roughness found in the average pear 
orchard. The Bosc can stand more 
rough handling than most varieties. 
Pails with canvas bottoms are used 
for all varieties, the packers using ex- 
treme care in dumping fruit into lug 
boxes. The pears must -be laid on 
their sides in both the pail and lug 
to prevent stem punctures or bruises. 

Comice pears are perhaps the hard- 
est to handle of any pear variety in 
the valley. Their skin is so tender 
that the slightest pressure of stem or 
finger nail will break the skin. The 
lugs are lined with corrugated paper, 
with the smooth side next to the 
pears. Even the pail must be cleaned 
of dirt often to avoid punctures from 
gritty substances that may get into it. 
The pickers are not allowed to dump 
pails of this variety but must place 
each individual pear in the lug box. 

D’Anjou pears are handled the same 
as Comice. 

In picking, the pear stem must be 
snapped off at the abscission layer 
(layer of cells at the point where a 
fruit stem normally separates). The 
ease with which this is done depends 
on the variety. The D’Anjou is the 
easiest to remove. The Bosc comes 
off readily, but its peculiar long shape 
often causes it to slip out of one’s 
hands in fast picking. The Comice 
has a bad tendency to break off be- 
tween the abscission layer and the 
fruit. In all cases, to be sure of prop- 
er removal, the thumb or forefinger 
~ ei be placed at the point of separa- 
tion. 

But why all this care in harvesting? 
These pears ara grown for fancy 
trade in eastern cities, and the prices 
realized are made possible only by 
putting the pears on the market in 
first-class condition. The eastern 
wholesaler or retailer will naturally 
favor a pear that he can hold for a 
time without loss. Not only that, but 
he also demands a product that will 
sell readily to the consumers of des- 
sert pears. A broken stem or hroken 
skin will make a cull of the pear. 
Then why should not the orchardist 
take care to reduce such defects to 
the minimum? 

Perhaps such exceptional care may 
not be necessary in all cases. It has, 
however, much direct application else- 
where, and especially in large or- 
chards east of the Mississippi. Too 
many growers produce a good product 
and let the profits leak out through 
poor marketing. The careless picker 
is the cause of one of the largest 
— in putting the fruit on the mar- 
et, 





Apple. Measles 
(Continued from page 11.) 


growth and possibly also of nutrition. 
That this trouble is not caused by a 
fungus appears to be reasonably cer 
tain. The possible role of bacteria as 
a causal agent appears to be in doubt, 
the work of Rose being contradictory 
to that of all others who have investi- 
gated this disease. The writer is in- 
clined to regard the trouble as a 
physiological one. 


Relation of Measies to the Health of 
eye - the Tree 


The statements in regard to the 
relation of measles to the health of 
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Rose, who studied this disease at 
the Missouri State Fruit Experiment 
Station some years ago, states that 
the disease does seem, in time, to kill 
out susceptible varieties, Writing in 
1904, he states that all of the. White 
Winter Pearmain trees in the station 
orchard were killed about 10 years 
ago under conditions which indicated 
measles as the only cause of_ their 
death. He further states that at pres- 
ent all trees of the Beach variety are 
affected and that, while they do not 
seem to be particularly. unhealthy so 
far as fruit and foliage are concerned, 
others of this variety have died after 
several years of attack by this 
disease. 

In New Mexico it is stated that 
trees affected by measles remain 
dwarfed and that the fruit which they 
bear is small in size and inferior in 
quality. It is also stated that affected 
trees may. linger for years until they 
die, but that when once seriously 
affected they cease to have any com- 
mercial value. In a still later account 
of- apple measles in New Mexico, it is 
stated that, while there is yet no ab- 
solute proof that. measles actually 
kills trees, it is certain that the dis- 
ease does weaken them so that other 
pesty can attack and kill them. 

The writer’s observations, which 
were based upon a large number of 
affected trees and varieties, do not 
indicate that, in Missouri at least, 
measles is responsible for more or 
less of a rapid decline of the tree as 
a rule. There does not appear to be 
any indication of either the dying or 
decline of any of the 19 Beach or the 
two Winter Pearmain trees remaining 
in the station’ orchards, although 
these trees have long -been pt be | 
affected and a serious loss of th 
about 1904 was attributed to measles 
by Rose. Trees of many other varie- 
ties, such as the Blue Pearmain, King 
David, Oldenburg, Red Astrachan and 
Summer Champion, also have exhibit- 
ed a heavily measled appearance for 
several years, the bark of practically 
all the branches and twigs being more 
or less densely pustular, and yet 
these trees show no indication of 
dying, dwarfing, unproductiveness or 
even of diminished vigor. In the 
great majority of the varieties record- 
ed'as being affected by measles, espe- 
cially in the majority of those listed 
as having from one to several canker 
formations, it is clearly evident that 
the disease is. of practically no con- 
sequence insofar as the health of the 
tree is concerned and that the affected 
trees ultimately outgrow the trouble 
in many cases. 

It is not denied, however, that espe- 
cially susceptible varieties of trees 
may not be killed by measies, but of 
the many measled trees observed by 
the writer but few cases were ob- 
served where any dying of the tree or 
part of the tree was beli:ved to be 
due to measles, and in some instances 
attacks by weak parasitic fungi ap- 
peared tobe a factor in their decline. 

On the other hand, many young and 
vigorously growing trees appear to 
be able to overcome the trouble, for 


will promote. a good, vigorous growth 
of the trees will prove valuable in 
controlling apple measles. 
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We asked 420 Growers 
in 5 ys States @ @ @ to give us their experience with 


Sherwin-Williams Dry Lime-Sulfur. 
Here is the result: 

















Excelent | 5 rt | coniaey Bacdllest | getty | wocuicaor 

San Jose Scale. ........ ir.4 85.6 3.0 Apple Powdery Mildew.. 3.6 92.8 3.6 
Oyster Shell Scale... . 7.7 91.2 1.1 Peach Blight........... 9.5 90.5 None 
Blister Mite.......... 15.3 “79.7 5.0 Peach Leaf Curl........ 7.4 92.6 None 
Red Spider........... 15.4 84.6 None Black Scale and Citricola 27.7 72.3 None 
Apple Scab........... 10.0 89.5 5 Citrus Thrips.......... 26.6 73.4 None 
Pear Scab: ..........- 6.9 93.1 None Wigs THGTET: .. 5 sce sees 12.5 87.5 None 
Apple Blotch......... 7.4 88.9 3.7 

































The total amount of Dry Lime-Sulfur used by these growers over the average of 3.6 years was 2,059,128 pounds, 
which is sufficient material to spray 2,000, 000 full bearing apple trees at dormant strength or 8,000,000 at 
_ summer steenath,. 






We asked 299 Insecticide Dealers 
in oe States eee to give us their customers’ experience. 


Here is the result: 
























Excellent t Poor or Un- 
San Jose Scale........ 4.5 93.9 1.6 Apple Powdery Mildew... 3.3 96.7 None 
Oyster Shell Scale. ..: .. 7.6 92.4 None Peach Blight........... None 100.9 None 
Blister Mite.......... 2.4 95.2 2.4 Peach Leaf Curl....<:.. 5.8 92.5 1.7 
Red Spider. .......... None 100.0 None Citricola Scale......... 14.3 71.4 14.3 
Apple Scab. ........... 3.3 96.7 None Citrus Thrips........:. None 88.9 11.1 
Apple Blotch......... 2.2 6 2.2 




















The material represented by these qusitionneires would spray 8,400,000 full sell 
apple trees at dormant strength and 33,600,000 at summer str 


98% satistied 


Order from your insecticide supply dealer 


Tne SHERwIN -WiLLiAMs Co. 
: Cleveland, Ohio 





Stop Orchard Troubles Important about PURPLE 
There is a Sherwin-Williams — for every. This remarkable product, Hemingway’s London Purple, 
_ orchard pest and disease. properties, and due to its ex- 


dealers in Sherwin-Williams insecticides. 





For full information see the Sherwin - Williams dealer 
in your town. 
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Safeguard 
Next Year’s Crop 


mith one spray 


You can protect your trees and fruit from 
injury later on with one thorough spray 
before the foliage appears—and for less 
money by using Sunoco Spray Oil. 
Sunoco Spray Oil emulsifies perfectly with 
ordinary water; no heating necessary ; just 
a good, vigorous stirring. It stays mixed 
—will not separate; non-poisonous and 
non-irritating. 

An emulsion of Sunoco is--cheaper 
than lime-sulphur and nicotine. 


SUNOCO 


SELF-EMULSIFYING 


SPRAY OIL 


In addition to killing aphis and their eggs, 
you can kill Scale, Red Mite and Apple 
Red Bug with only one thorough applica- 
tion of Sunoco, as a late dormant spray. 
Don’t wait until these pests have multi- 
plied and foliage and fruit aré injured. - 
Control them before any foliage appears 
and insure a clean, profitable yield of fruit 
next year. ; 


SUN OIL COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Makers of famous Sunoco Motor Oils and Greases 
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Cut out this 
coupon and 
mail today 


Please send me fullinformation on Sunoco 
Spray Oil, with prices. 


Name 





Address 
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Beating Devils Out of Fruit 
. Trees 


by J. T. Bregger 


ATRAVELER returning from the 
Orient relates an interesting ob- 
servation on the Chinese method of 
throwing fruit trees into bearing. 
Whem apple trees, for instance, are 
grown to sufficient size but do not 
come into fruit, they are believed to 
be possessed of the Evil Spirit and 
the necessity arises to beat out the 
devils from such trees with clubs. 
This is usually accomplished |. by 
pounding the trunks with various 
weapons, and the desired result in- 
variably follows, i. e., a crop of fruit 
in the next year or two. 

The successful results obtained are 
much more easily explained than 
might be supposed. Most fruit grow- 
ers are already familiar with the 
method of ringing or girdling apple 
trees sometimes employed in_ this 
country to make them bear, and it is 
only a slight stretch of the imagina- 
tion to see that clubbing the trunks 
of such trees would produce prac- 
tically the same_ condition, viz., a 
partial girdling, and as a final result, 
the production of fruit. buds for the 
following year. Thus it is that sci- 
ence and superstition may walk hand 
in hand and still be actually justified 
by the,facts. 

(Editor’s Note: The above is presented 
simply for the sake of interest. We do 
not recommend such practice. The best 
procedure is to give the trees a balanced 
treatment from the time they are plant- 


ed. Such heroic methods will not then be 
necessary.) 





Illinois Horticulturists 
Meet 


THe sixty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Illinois State Horticultural, So- 
ciety, held in Urbana on December 16- 
19, inclusive, was one of the best meet- 
ings ever held by the society. The at- 
tendance was large, the interest was 
excellent, and the spirit was fine, all 
of which were the result of a well- 
balanced, well-arranged and well-exe- 
cuted program. 

The officers’ reports showed the so- 
ciety to be in excellent condition. 
Marked savings in cost of printing 
were made-the past year as compared 
with costs in former years. 

The program included such author- 
ities as Dean H. W. Mumford of the 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Illinois; Dr. M. J. Dorsey of West Vir- 
ginia; Dr. R. H. Roberts of Wiscon- 
sin; Dr. Alvah Peterson of New Jer- 
sey; Prof. Laurenz Gréene of Indiana; 
W. H. Stites of Kentucky; J. A. Bar- 
ron of the Michigan Fruit Growers, 
Inc.; Mrs. C. E. Strong of Wisconsin; 
and many others, including Professors 
Ruth, Colby, Flint, Brock, Carver, An- 
derson, -Vogele, Lloyd, and Sayre of 
the University of Illinois. 

Among the subjects treated were 
various phases of pruning, Oriental 
fruit moth situation, marketing, nut 
growing, spraying, care of the orchard, 
storage scald of apples, principles of 
tree growth and various phases of 
vegetable growing. 

F. M. Simpson of Flora explained 

the National Apple Week. Association, 
following which a fund of $600 was 
subscribed for the plan by individual 
members. A motion was unanimously 
passed disapproving the so-called child 
labor amendment in its present form. 
The resolutions included endorsement 
of uniform inspection and standard- 
ization laws of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and volun- 
tary inspéction; approval of the Na- 
tional Apple Week program; a request 
that parcel post rates be not increased; 
and a recommendation that separate 
estimates be made by the ‘government 
for summer, fall and winter varieties of 
apples. 
* The banquet proved a thoroughly en- 
joyable affair. Prof. J. C. Blair per- 
formed admirably as _ toastmaster. 
Toasts ‘were given by Prof. Laurenz 
Greene, Dr. M. J. Dorsey, Dr. Alvah 
Peterson, W. H. Stites and J. B. Bur- 
rows. 











The former officers, who rendered ex- 


— 


cellent service the past year, were re- 
elected, as follows: J. B. Burrows, 
Decatur, Pesident; L. M. Smith, Ozark, 
vice-president; John Garnier, Newton, 
second vice-president; _H. W. Day, 
Springfield, secretary;, arid J. W. Stan- 
ton, Richview, treasurer. 





Kentucky Horticultural 
Society Meeting 


T HE SIXTY-NINTH annual meeting 
of the Kentucky State Horticul- 
tural Society was held at Lexington, 
December 10-11. The program in- 
cluded excellent addresses by members 
of the society and the horticultural 
staff of the university. Prof. N. D. 
Peacock. of Tennessee gave an inter- 
esting report on the possibilities of 
early. apple production. The second 
day was devoted almost entirely to 
marketing, addresses being given by 
J. J. Castellini, president of the In- 
ternational Apple Shippers’ Associa- 
tion; Robert Hurst, produce merchant 
of Lexington; and Prof. O. B. Jesness 
of: the University of Kentucky. 

Resolutions were. passed endorsing 
the work of the American Pomological 
Society; uniform systems of grading 
and packing; careful«selection of va- 
rieties by growers; improvement in 
government crop estimates; and oppo- 
sition to any advance in parcel post 
rates. 

Officers were elected as follows: Pres- 
ident, H. Van Antwerp, Farmers; first 
vice-president, W. H. Stites, Hender- 
son; second vice-president, W. W. Hil- 
lenmeyer, Lexington; third vice-presi- 
dent, F..O. Clark, Berea; and secre- 
tary, Ben E. Niles, Henderson. 





Missouri Teams Wins 


THE STUDENT teams representing 
the Missouri College of Agriculture 
again won highest rank in both apple 
and potato judging contests at the 
Fifth Mid-West Horticultural Exposi- 
tion held November 11-16 at Water- 
loo, Ia. 

The apple judging team was trained 
by H. G. Swartwout, of the horticul- 
tural staff, who has now coached the 
three winning apple teams for Mis- 
souri. The members of this year’s 
team were G. L. Davis, Birch Tree; 
E. N. McCubbin, Monett; and Josie 
Slaughter, Bethany. Davis was high 
man in the whole contest and won out 
with 914 points out of a possible 1000. 
McCubbin was second with 902 points, 
while Miss Slaughter was fourth with 
874 points. Miss Slaughter is the 
first girl from Missouri to be a mem- 
ber of any horticultural judging teams. 
This team won the-trophy cup for the 
third time, having won it two years 
in succession previously, which gives 
the Missouri College of Agriculture 
permanent possession of it. 





Missouri apple judging team. Left to rights 
H. G. Swartwout, coach; Earl N. Me-- 
Cubbin; G. LL, Davis; and Josie M. 
Slaughter _ 53 





A prosperous and contented agri- 
culture is the only safe and sure 
foundation for a stable government 
and for an enduring social structure. As 
we build upon such a foundation, we 
build the most enduring, all-embrac- 


’ ing and the only génuine national 


prosperity.—Senator Arthur Capper. 
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for January, 1925 
Pruning the Citrus Tree 


(Continued from page 7) 


Height to Which Trees Should Be 
Pruned 


The lower branches should not be 
allowed to rést on the ground. The 
fruit borne on such limbs is generally 
of poor quality and is apt to be attack- 
ed by brown rot. On the other hand, the 
trees should not be pruned up too high, 
as considerable bearing area is thus 
lost. The height to which citrus trees 
are pruned from the ground varies 
considerably and depends ‘largely up- 
on the implements used in cultivation. 
If the branches are a foot from the 
ground, provided there are no horizon- 
tal branches. starting from the trunk 












This. ' young Valenfia orange tree was 
_ stunted as a result of pruning off 
all upright growth 


below that height, it is possible by 
the use of shields on cultivating tools 
to work well up under the trees and 
at the same time to produce large 
amounts of. fruit of good quality. on 
the lower branches. 


Regularity of Pruning be egg 
Essentiai 


Regular annual pruning for the 
begging tree should be the rule, rath- 
- irregular pruning. Frequent 
‘regular treatment tends to. pre- 
wil the proper equilibrium between 
roof, system and parts above ground. 
Further, the amount of pruning re- 
quired to keep the bearing tree in 
B00 |. condition is reduced to the mini- 
m 1 by regularity of treatment, with 
a égnsequent saving of expense. 


Practices to Avoid 


Tiere are certain practices in the 
prusiing of citrus trees which should 
be ‘voided. Heading back or “stub- 
bing” is to be strictly avoided under 
all‘sonditions. There is rarely. a case 
where this practice is justified, and 
such’ cases are almost’ invariably 
found in young trees in connection 
with the development of a desirable 
framework system. 

B Severe, pruning of healthy bear- 
ees. is to, be condemned at all 
There is. rye evidence. avail- 
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Dovnose BrotnHers Detrroir 


Dovce Brotrers (CANADA) Limited 


WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 





You Know In ADVANCE 


Dodge Brothers Motor Car owners know 
in advance what any service operation 
will cost. 


But they donot pay in advance for service 


That is because Dodge Brothers do not 
believe in so-called “free” service, which 
simply means that the selling price of the 
car is so inflated that the extra profit is 
sufficient to cover “free”? service costs. 


service policy, every 
owner pays a maintenance fee for the up- 
keep of every other owner’s car—and he 


Under Dodge Brothers policy, the owner 
is not so penalized. He pays a fair, pre- 
determined price. for service, but he pays 
only as he needs it—and he pays only for 
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H| feduces the. yield -but is decidedly re- 


pressive of vigor as well. This is due 
the reduction bearing 
eorrelated 
leaf. area. 
> effects of severe “pruning: are. in 
proportion to the amount of 
growth removed and usually require 
from two to four seasons to overcome: 
‘The leaving of stubs where branches 
are removed is not only an evidence 
of careless work but is conducive to 
the production of clusters of suckers 
sometimes called “sucker nests.” Poor- 
ly. made cuts are productive of vege- 
tative shoots which must be. removed 
at a later time if injurious results are 
to be avoided. Cuts should always be 
made close to the parent limb and if 





possible in a vertical plane so as to 








facilitate healing over and to ‘avoid 
the tendency to sucker growth. 
‘Shearing off the outer parts of the 
trees: or “hedge pruning” in erder to 
secure symmetry -is another practice 
which should be avoided: In reality, 
-such:treatment is a light form of head- 
ing back, and. it invariably stimulates 
the production of upright vegetative 
shoots: which crowd each other and 
later require either thinning out or re- 
moval. Shearing necessitates follow- 
up work in order to keep the trees in 
good condition. 





A Correction 


N THE December issue, in the ar- 
ticle by W. S. Perrine on “Prun- 
ing the Peach Tree,” the pictures used 
in Figures 4 and 7 were interchanged. 





The appearance of the two trees is 
somewhat similar, and probably the 
discrepancy may not have beer no- 
ticed py many readers. In the inter- 
ests of strict. accuracy, we call atten- 
tion to the matter, and we ask readers 
to interchange the pictures used in 
Figures 4 and 7 in studying Mr. Per- 
rine’s article. 





The third national conference of the 
National Council of Co-operative Mar- 
keting Associations will be held in 
Washington, D. C., January 5-8, inclu- 
sive. 





In 1923 nearly 400,000 barrels, or 
about 65 per cent of the total pro- 
duction of 610,000 barrels of cran- 
berries were marketéd co-operatively. 
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OTICE the ciear view ahead, the handy controls. Make note of the 
roomy platform, the wide protective fenders, the cdmfortable seat, 

the auto-type steering, the tool box, the brakes, the removable lugs, the draw- 
bar with its range of adjustment,the wide belt pulley and its sensible location. 


Then there are the many McCormick-Deering features you cannot see 
here—such as the crankshaft and main ball beari 
removable cylinders, the unit main frame, the ball and roller bearings at 28 
points, the throttle governor, the perfected lubrication, etc. Everything is 
there, on top or inside. Remember this tractor reaches the farm complete 
with all the features named above. 


Note the little round plate in the center of the platform. That is where 
the Power Take-Off attaches—the great new feature through which you can 
run the mechanism of grain binders, corn pickers, etc., by power conveyed 
from the tractor through a revolving shaft. One of the greatest of recent 


Write us for full illustrated catalog about the McCormick-Deering Tractor. Use 
your tractor for winter belt work and be well acquainted with it by spring's, work. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of America 
[Incorporated] 


Bird’s-eye View of the 
McCormick- Deering 
Tractor 


—Just about the view 
the operator has as he 
steps up on the plat- 
form and takes the 
seat. One day he may 
be sighting along the 
belt to the belt ma- 


his fields. 


S 


| 
and the next 
day steering across 


Chicago, Ill. 
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"THE AMERICAN Refrigerator Tran- 
sit Company, which is owned by 
the ‘Wabash and Missouri-Pacific rail- 
road companies, has recently an- 
nounced the purchase of 2000 new re- 
frigerator cars for early delivery. Ac- 
cording to officials, it is the policy of 
these lines to add to their equipment 
in accordance with the growth of the 
perishable industry along their lines. 
The new cars will have false floor 
racks hinged to the side walls to 
permit raising for cleaning. The body 
construction, including insulators, 
bumpers, etc., is to be in accoréance 
with recommendations of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
which has recently been studying this 
question. 





SEVERAL farm bureaus in the fruit 
section of southern LIllinois,.as well 
as the Adams County Farm Bureau in 
western Illinois, have recently re- 
quested the Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation to work for a revision of the 
game law which protects rabbits by a 


closed season. These pests have in- 
creased greatly in number since they 
have been protected during the last 
few years, and they are now becoming 
a serious menace, particularly to young 
orchards, in the important fruit pro- 
Sucing soctune of the state. 





AN -ENGLISH newspaper recently 
carried a sober article on. what 
was regarded as the serious condition 
of the soil in New Zealand. The sym- 
pathetic reader finds that this soil is 
not producing such good cricket 
grounds as formerly. 





WANT to congratulate you upon the 

quality of the AMERICAN Fruit 
Grower Magazine. Men who have 
been in experiment station work ard 
county - agent work like myself can 
readily draw conclusions from experi- 
mental work, but to have it presented 
in a popular form is surely a great 
assistance to us. I trust that it will be 
possible for the AmrRican Fruit Grow- 


rr Macaztne to increase its circula- 
ok Sea county considerably, 
and I assure you that you can depend 
upon my help in any matter that 
might lead to that end.—From a Coun- 


ty Agent. 





DATE growing is developing in the 
Salt River Valley of Arizona. The 
plantings of the past few years have 
brought the acreage to 65 to 80. Con- 
sidering the slowness of propagation, 
this is a good start. It is reported that 
50,000 acres in the vicinity are adapted 
to fig culture. 





The report of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of the United States, 1924, is 
now off the press. Copies of the re- 
port may be obtained upon application 
to the Office of Publications, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., so long as the sup- 
ply lasts. 


Subscribe to the American Fruit 





American Fruit Grower Magazine .— 


' Massachusetts Students 
Win 


OQXE OF the most interesting fea- 
- tures. of the American Pomologi- 
cal Society meeting at Atlantic City 
was the college students’ fruit judg- 
ing . contests. The Massachusetts 


team, winner in New England, defeat- 
ed several teams from the South and 
Middle Atlantic states and won the 
contest. 

In planning the contest, different 
varieties of apples from different 


standing—H. F. Bartlett; left, standing— 
A. W. Love; seated—Samuel Lunt Xi 


states and sections were mixed. 
There were 22 variegies of apples in 
all. Correct naming of the varieties 
counted for half the score. 
ture was a real puzzle. Even college 
professors hesitated to venture 2 
name for some of the specimens. To 
make matters still more difficult, 2 
number of the apples were affectéd 
with San Jose scale, codling moth, 
scab, cureulio and other enemies, all 
of which had to be named. It is 
doubtful if many judges at county 
fairs ever faced a more puzzling lot 
of fruit. 





"THE Experiment Station Record re- 
cently contained a review by R,.5. 
Vaile on “Orchard Practices in-.the 
Citrus -Industry of Southern Califor- 
nia,” following a five-year study,-in 
about 1000 citrus groves. 224 
Citrus groves near the Coast pro- 


of the interior. 
loam give the highest average yields. 
A definite relationship exists between 
the age of trees and their productivity. 
35 years of age. Nitrogen and ma- 
needed for citrus trees. The average 
yield was found to increase with» dp- 
plications of nitrogen up to about.350 
pounds per acre, but the mottling of 
leaves apparently accompanies the use 
of excessive amounts. Wirter-cropped 
groves give higher yields than clean 
cultivated groves receiving the same 
quantities of bulky organic fertilizers. 
No significant difference was found in 
the average yields of plowed and. un- 
plowed orchards. Less irrigation 
water is used in groves near the Coast, 
and the intervals between applications 
are greater than in the interior. 

Cost - studies indicate that citrus 
growing has reached a state of stabil- 
ity; there is a close relation between 
the growers’ estimates of exchange 
values of groves, the capitalization of 
the present earning power of. groves, 
and the cost of developing new groves 
on land purehased at its present value 
for other crops. Higher values pre- 
vail for coastal groves than for inte- 
rior groves; net profits per acre are 
about the same in the two locations, 





FRvrr and vegetable statistics, as 
compiled in the 1923 Yearbook of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, are reprinted in Yearbool 
Separate, No. 900, Copies of this pub- 
lication may be obtained from the 
Office of Publications, United States 
Department of Agriculture,. Washing- 





Grower Macazine; 3 years for $1.00. 


ton, D. C. 





Massachusetts fruit judging team. Right, 





The mix- * 


duce more fruit per acre than these : 
Groves on fine, sandy ; 


The yields vary steadily up to abant - 


nures appear to be the only fertilizers . 
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Pruning Apple Trees for 
Yield and Quality 


(Continued from page 8) 


' been. reached, do the trees make as 


much additional growth as they would 
have made had they not been pruned. 
Probably. root pruning has the great- 
est dwarfing effect upon the tree. The 
root must supply moisture and soil 
fertility to the leaf bearing top, where 
they are combined with gases of the 
air and made into real plant food. The 
finished food is then returned to the 
roots to replace the depleted -parts. 
The tree must at the same time sup- 
ply the top. with moisture and fertility 
for maintaining it. If the root prun- 
ing has. been, severe enough, and the 
spring. and summer dry enough, the 
remaining roots may not be equal to 
this latter task, saying nothing of 
regrowing new roots. 


Trees dug from the nursery row_ 


have had the severest kind of. root 
pruning... To..cut down the . main- 
tenance, requirements of the top and 
relieve the draft upon this fragmien- 
tary root system; the top should _re- 
ceive a fairly libéral pruning. This 
will. not. only result in léss loss of 
trees but usually in a better root and 
top growth the first year in. the 
orchard. A good growth the first year 
is the best kind of insurance of good 
growth m succeeding years. 


Growth of Tree 


The vigorous tree enters the dor- 
mant season with a balance between 
root, and top. It is also better sup- 
plied with stored food at this time of 
year. than at any other. If the bal- 
ance between root and top is not 
disturbed by. pruning or otherwise, 
this stored food and the efforts cf the 
root and leaves of the tfee will be 
used during the following spring and 
early summer for. making a uniform 
growth throughout the tree. The 
roots, trunk, and branches will all 
increase in size during this growing 
period. If this balance is disturbed 
by either root or top pruning, the first 
energy of the tree and the first stored 
food to be used in the early spring 
will be used for replacing the cut- 
away top or root. The other part of 
the tree will stand practically still un- 
til this balance is regained, and then 


the tree as a whole will make a smaill-- 


er growth than it would have made 
had its balance been undisturbed. 
Devitalized trees, which have made 
no appreciable growth for a number 
of years, may be invigorated and 
forced’ into general growth by a top 
proning, although the most permapcat 
and ‘surest way of invigorating de- 
vitalized trees is by improving the fer- 
tility: of the soil rather than by 
pruning. All trees making good 
growth will be dwarfed in proportion 
to the amount of pruning received. 
Vigorous young trees heavily pruned 
may actually. make larger individual 
shoot growths than similar trees light- 
ly :pruned. But the lightly pruned, 
vigorous tree usually makes more 


total shoot growth and always makes 
more*root and trunk growth than the 


_ heavily pruned ona It also com- 


pletes its growth earlier in the sea- 
son and stores up a larger food sup- 
ply. than the heavily pruned:tree. This 
high storage of food makes the tree 
more resistant to winter injury. 
Early Bearing 

Pruning not only has a dwarfing 
effect upon vigorous trees but retards 
bearing as well. The unpruned tree 
will reach bearing size, form fruit 
buds, and bear fruit before the pruned 
tree. The unpruned tree will have no 
balance between branches, will be 
very dense, and will be inclined to 
bear its crops near the ends of the 
branches or outer part of the tree. 
Just ‘enough pruning to direct and 
control the growth of the tree will not 
materially retard bearing and will 
give much better distribution of bear- 
ing wood and balance _ between 
branches. <A loosely built -tree will 
form many more productive fruit 
spurs than a tree having the same 
amount of top but more compactly 
built. - Thinning-out pruning retards 
early bearing only slightly, -while 
heading-back pruning discourages it 
the most. 


Protonging the Productive Life of 
Fruiting Wood 


The first spurs often become devital- 
ized and unproductive as trees become 
older. This is due not to the age of 
the spur so much as to its environ- 
ment. A spur kept properly vigorous 
will continue to produce for a number 
of years. The two essentials for pro- 
longing the productive life of fruit 
spurs and hangers are light and soil 
fertility. 

The upper third of the tree should 
be by far the thinnest part of the tree. 
Light must percolate through it to 
the lower two-thirds of the tree. The 
next or central third of the tree should 
be somewhat denser but thin enough 
to allow entry of sufficient light to 
the lowest third of the tree. This last 
third, the lowest: part of the tree, 
where fruit can be produced most 
economically, should be the densest 
part of the tree. The fruiting wood 
on this part of the tree is usually the 
least productive on account of heavy 
shade. The first step in prolonging 
the life of fruit spurs and hangers is 
to thin out the top of the tree and 
keep it thinned. Heavy shade is re- 
sponsible for the short life of more 
spurs and hangers than any other one 
thing. 

If.the tree as a whole is devitalized, 
removing partly or entirely some of 
the spurs and hangers (spur pruning) 
may be necessary to reinvigorate the 
remaining ones. The natural spread- 
ing of a tree under its crops of fruit 
always results in an invigoration of 
the fruit spurs and hangers on the in- 
terior part of the tree. This is due to 
a better light supply and a restriction 
of sap flow through the bending 
branches. Keeping up the fertility 

(Concluded on page 20) 








Tt ia growing in the same com- 


| and hae’ received similar care, except as to 


AreYouThinking 
About A Truck? 


It is false economy to pay less than 
the GMC price for a truck. And on 
the other hand you pay more and 
get no more. 


General Motors Truck Company is 
a division of General Motors. So 
no truck company can buy raw 
materials to better advantage. 


_General Motors Truck Company is 

as old as the truck industry. GMC 
engineers have studied hauling 
needs for all those years. No truck 
manufacturer is better organized to 
build a successful truck. 


And General Motors Trucks, by 
reason of the thought and resources 
behind them, offer you mechanical 
advantages not to be had elsewhere 
—even at the GMC price. GMCs 
are seven steps ahead. 


If you wanta truck for your hauling 
that will last indefinitely with mini- 
mum attention, one that always will 
be ready to go when you are, one 
that won’t quit in the busy season, 
when your fruit is ripe, the truck 
you are thinking of is a GMC. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


eneral Motors Trucks 














322 8S. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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his —— 
Shield of Quality 


a most 


efficient Spray ~ 


Insecticides and Fungicides of 
highest quality in the making, 
greatest efficiency in use, bear this 
famous Orchard Brand mark of 
the General Chemical Company 
on every package, large or small. 





i 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


J 
BRAND 








Write for authoritative Spray 
Digest, free on request. 


General Chemical Company 
New York St. Louis San Francisco 




























Self-Mixing 
Feature 

Cuts the cost of 
materials in half 
and insures 


better results. 


The process is simplic- 
ity itself. Just put the 
materials into the hop- 
per, start the engine, 
and in a minute or two 


they are thoroly mixed. 


Then open the feed reg- 
ulator and the dust 
passes directly into the 
fan where already finely 
divided, it is made still 
finer by the action of 
the fan and air and is 


















Power Dusters 
—that mix their own dust 


The aa Power Duster removesat one stroke the biggest 











‘orced i single ion to dusting methods—the high cost of ma- 
-ag — — terials. For the Bean mixes its own dust, practically cut- 
ible ting material cost in half. Read the details of the money- 
Sa saving mixing feature at the left. « 
Besides cutting the cost, 
Ronsebaaiin seek Thoro Coverage Gives Best Results 





The dust issues from a Bean outfit in an all-enveloping 
regen wert momen tig Ag wb wel ner insur- 
ing complete cov effectiveness. is 
the result of the agitation, complete breaking up 
of the material, and positive regulated from the fan. 


Simplicity Means Economy 
The Bean Duster has but one shaft and one belt. It is free 


ter results with such 
materials as nicotine 
dust, which is best ap- 






Feeder arm quickly 










changed for straight And the sim construction many seasons 
sulphur and other dusts tosakcardeses oawtabcuamaae. 
For Truck Crops and Orchards 
epi om for truck and vineyard work, four-wheel 
or orchards. outfits are equipped with sturdy Bean 
oh h. p. engine anti carry the Bean guarantee. 


Sign and send the coupon for full information. 


BEAN 


DUSTERS 


Oe ee ee | 


BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. 
15 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich, 
104 W. Julian St.,San Jose, Cal. 

Please send me fall information on 

Treck Duster___Orchard Duster— 


Name___ 


Address 
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Value of Stable Manure as ‘tees with a light crop. Its control is 
Ss therefore based largely on maintain- 
Orchard Fertilizer ing tie bent ayetenn ot orchard opera- 
on which it is possible to use in that 
PR eM 4 with one soda to particular orchard. 
SAaae seated the tbe tag tee aioe 
the winter to good advantage?—A. F. R., Origin of Red Rome 
ae What is the apple known as “Red 
6 TABLE manure makes one of the Rome,” and where did it originate? “Is 
best fertilizers for apple orchards the variety superior to the ordinary Rome 
it is possible to obtain; You are very Beauty?—R. B. O., Ohio. 
fortunate if you have this valuable ‘THE RED ROME apple is a “bud 
fertilizer available-and can spread it sport” of the Rome Beauty, differ- 
over your orchard during the winter ing from it only in the matter of color. 
months. If applied at this time, it. Im other words, instead of being a 
will not only relieve you of work dur- Striped red apple like the Rome 
ing the busy season, but will put the Beauty, it is a solid red apple. In all 
fertilizer. where the early spring rains Other respects it seems to be identical 
will carry it into the ground. with the variety from which it arose. 
Ordinary barnyard manure, when At the present time there are sev- 
well handled, is reasonably high in eral strains of Red Rome, each ori- 
nitrogen and will accomplish every- ®imating in a different location. What 
thing in the way of growth that can Seems to be the best strain originated 
be accomplished by nitrate of soda. in Ohio, however, and within the last 
It ig not as quickly available as the few years it has become very popular 
nitrate, however, but in some respects With the commercial fruit growers of 
this fact is advantageous. that state and elsewhere. There is 
Apple trees fertilized with stable little question but that the variety is 
manure show the usual dark green @ Valuable addition to the list of stand- 
foliage of nitrogen-fed trees. In ad- Fd varieties of apples. 
dition to nitrogen, this form of fer- 
tilizer adds humus to the ground and 
in many cases is valuable from the 
standpoint of serving as a mulch. 


Apple Varieties for the 
South 


What are the best varieties of apples 

. = T to plant in eee ae ae sons “| 

e Mason-Dixon line ave founc 

Transplanting Fr uit rees tent - Li g00d, _ < Dinning a 

When is the best and proper time to RCW orchar want. to choose z jout 

transplant a tree? -I have-several that I —— or four of the best sorts.—J. A. K., 
would like to move from a garden to “?*ansas. 


vacancies in my orehard.—D. E. C., G BNERALLY speaking, any of the 
Maine. good commercial apple varieties 
‘THE AMOUNT of care which needs of the Middle West will do well in the 
to be taken in transplanting a fruit “South. These varieties include such 
tree varies almost directly with its well known sorts as Delicious, Grimes 
age or size. Young trees not over Golden, Stayman Winesap, King Da- 
three years old can usually be tranms- yjd, Winesap, and Jonathan. 
planted in either late fall or early 
spring with comparative ease, and * 
good results obtained. In the case of Pruning the Concord Grape 
older trees, however, where root sys- (Continued from page 5) 
tems are well developed, special meth- 1. gng good wood growing from close 
ods must be resorted to. to the trunk, but.it seems more ad- 
The best and safest way to trans- yisable- to use the wood of good qual- 
plant large trees is to dig around them jty even though it spoils the appear- 
in the fall or during a mild period in ance of the vine at pruning time, 
the winter and then move to the new father than to sacrifice the yield of 
location with a frozen ball of earth the vine to appearances. 
around the roots. This method makes Second, in case the fruiting cane 
possible the moving of large trees arises from a point quite distant from 
with comparative safety. In the spring the trunk, select another cane that 
after the ground thaws out, the soil grows from the base of the arm. or 
can be packed down around the roots from the trunk, and remove all ‘but 
in the new locations, which, together one or two buds. This spur will pro- 
with the spring rains, will establish duce a shoot or shoots that will prob- 
the trees in the ground so that their ably be of good enough quality to be 
growth will not be materially delayed, used as fruiting wood the following 
although it often requires several year and permit the removal of most 
years for the tree to become adapted of the old arm. Spurs are not de- 
to its new location. signed for fruiting, though they usual- 
vive ee some ae they —. 
* used for renewal purposes alone. 
Control of Bitter Pitand it the cane saved for fruiting grows 
from a point close to the trunk, re- 


J onathan Spot newal may be secured from one of its 
Will a spray applied for Phoma spot shoots and no spur need be left. 
and bitter rot control the Jonathan spot? Third, decide upon the number of 
—W. 8S. W., West Virginia. buds to be left on the vine. This num- 
PRAYING will control certain in- ber will vary from vine to vine in a 
sects and fungous diseases, but vineyard, depending upon the kind and 
will not control diseases which are amount of growth made by-the par- 
caused by certain “conditions” rather tjcylar vine. It will vary from vine- 
than by specific pests. Jonathan spot yard to vineyard even when the vines 
is a disease of this type and therefore are of apparently the same vigor, de- 
not remedied by spraying. Such trou- pending upon the natural fertility of 
bles are often called “physiological the soil and the type of culture given 
diseases” because they are related to the vines. The more fertile the soil and 
the nutrition of the tree and-are usual- the better the culture received, the 
ly associated with certain abnormal more fruit the vine will be able to pro- 
weather conditions, such as variations duce without reducing the following 
in the water supply during the season. crop. 

















Pp. : 
Jonathan spot is usually found on . The yield and growth of the vine 
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for January, 1925 
will serve as a means of information 
‘as to the success *of the pruning the 
year before. If the yield was large 
for the vineyard and the vine growth 
small, the vine was not pruned severe- 


ly enough. If the yield was small and- 


the growth larger, then the vine was 
pruned too severely. The vine itself 
furnishes the grower very accurate 
criticism of ‘the pruning he gave it. By 
close observation, he should be able 
to better his. pruning from year to 
year. 

Fourth, distribute the buds between 
the four canes left for fruiting. The 
stronger, more vigorous canes will 
take a larger number of buds than the 
smaller ones. Balancing the distribu- 
tion of the buds will induce a more 
uniform type of growth on all of the 
canes so that the selection of fruiting 
wood will be easier the following win- 
ter. 

Fifth, remove the excess buds from 
each fruiting cane.- ~ 

Sixth, remove all other wood from 
the vine. 

Pruning the vine involves the two 
functions of training the vine to the 
trellis and controlling the size of the 
crop. Wherever possible, the canes 
should be selected with both ideals 
in mind; but it is much more impor: 
tant to harvest a full crop regularly 
than to have a perfectly trained vine 
each year. Even when the training 
is not good, the use of a single spur 
will usually permit the vine to be 
brought back where it should be by 
the pruning of the following winter. 


Prune According to Vigor of Vines 


As has been mentioned, the number 
of the buds must be varied to meet 
the requirements of vines making a 
growth of varying vigor. The weaker 
vine is not able to produce a crop and 
make a good growth during the next 
season unless it is pruned more 
severely than the stronger vine. The 
effect of pruning a vine too lightly and 
thus permitting it to overbear, is 
shown in Figure 2. The better type 
of growth made where more moderate 
pruning was. practiced is shown in: 
Figure 3. The effect of the pruning 
given in the winter of 1924-1925 is felt 
as much in the Summer of 1926 as in 
1925. No one would oo the vine 
illustrated in Figure 2 te produce 
much fruit next year, and the reason 


for this condition is because it was” 


pruned too little a year age. Many 
growers are anxious to get the great- 
est possible yield from their vines each 
year, with the result’ that the vine 
growth is weakened and the crop is 
not very much greater in total weight 
than from vinés pruned more moder- 
ately; but the crop is regularly char- 
acterized by small bunches, 


Quarter-inch Canes Are Most 
Fruitful 


The old recommendation -to save 
fruiting canes about the size of a lead 
pencil has been proven correct by the 
data secured by the horticultural 
department of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. However, since 
pencils are of different diameters, 
it ‘is well. to use one. of the cor- 
rect. size as a gauge. The quar- 
ter-inch canes have been shown to be 
more: fruitful than canes smaller or 
larger, It is impossible, of course, to 
find four canes of this size on very 
Many grapevines. In weak- vineyards 
the matter of making a choice is 
simple; merely choose the largest~ 
cane available, for none. will be too 
large. In more vigorous vineyards, it 
is often necessary. to make a choice 
between a cane that is somewhat too 
large and. one somewhat too small. 
The data ntioned show that the 
cane that is a little too-vigorous, that 
is, a little larger than the quarter- 
inch size, is better than the cane a lit- 
tle too small. 

One of the 
yardists use. is 


mmon terms vine- 
ullwood.” It is ap- 


Plied to the targer-sized canes grow: ° 
ing in a vineyard, andthe grower 
usually discards these canes at prun- 
ing time. As.a matter of fact, in the 
weaker vineyards, these canes are the - 


fruiting wood than the weak, short- 
jointed canes which are often saved 
for fruiting, for these are the very 
poorest fruiting wood to be found on 
the vine. 


Canes. of Moderate Growth Are Best 


Prof. Schrader, of Maryland, has 
presented data showing that there 
are differences in the fruiting capac- 
ity of quarter-inch canes. Those 
whieh have made a relatively short 
growth are less fruitful than those 
which have made a moderate growth, 
and those which have made a very 
long growth are also less fruitful 
than those which have made a more 
moderate growth. - However, there 
seems little doubt that almost any 
quarter-inech cane is better than any 
cane three-sixteenths of an inch in 
diameter or smaller. 

Any grapevine has the ability to 
produce a-crop of about a certain 
amount. If the pruning given has per- 
mitted the vine to produce this quan- 
tity regularly, a change in the type 
of wood saved ewill not give any in- 
crease in yield except at the expense 
of the vine itself. Consequently if 
buds of a more fruitful type are to be 
utilized, a smaller number will carry 
the crop. The advantage to be gained 
is mainly through an increase in aver- 
age size of bunch and the production 
of a better type of fruiting wood for 
the following season’s pruning. Where 
the yield has been held down by 
fruiting an insufficient number of the 
less fruitful buds, an increase can be 
obtained by selecting a better type of 
wood. 

Where an increase in total yield is 
desired in a vineyard, it is well to con- 
sider the possibility of increasing the 


growth and vigor of the vine by the |: 


use of fertilizers or better cultivation. 


This seems a much more profitable |' 


way of improving the yield of the 


weak vineyards than anything . that 


can be done by pruning. 
Reriewing the Trunks 


One of the points stressed by suc- 
cessful growers is the advantage ob- 
tained hy getting rid of long arms 
of old wood. It seems just as impor- 
tant to renew the trunk itself oc- 
easionally. This practice may not be 
of immediate benefit in increasing 
yield, but it does benefit the vineyard. 
Many of the old trunks are so crooked 
that they prevent close cultivation 
with horse tools. Others are nearly 
dead, most of the trunk being infested 
with fungi of one sort or another. These 
trunks should be replaced by young 
healthy growths. A sucker may be 
retained and trained to the first wire 
the first winter. The year following it 
may be carried on to the upper wire 
and the lower arms established. As 
the new vine increases in strength, it 
should be permitted to bear a larger 
proportion of the crop and the old vine 
should be pruned more severely. At 
the end of the third or fourth «year 
the old trunk should be removed and 
burned and the young vine may then 
carry the full crop. It is possible to 
renew the vine completely without 
any loss of fruit yield. 





Resolution Passed by Na- 
tional Grange 


WHEREAS, There has been pro- 
posed an amendment to the 
Constitution of. the United States 
which if ratified will give Congress 
the power to limit, regulate, and pro- 
hibit. the labor of all persons under 
18 years .of age; and 

“WH AS, This amendment as 
now drawn is so unrestrictive and 
sweeping that its application could 
become absolutely dangerous to the 
best interest of the communities of 
the nation, and to the welfare:of the 


‘children: themselves; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That © the . National 


“Grange pledges itself anew to -the 


work of. bettering. child life in com- 
munity, state, and nation; but on 
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| Talk No. 2 


Top-Dressing 











“Important news—pass it on” 


—they write 


USTOMERS from all over the 

country write us suggesting that 
we make a little more noise about one 
of the strongest points of: Arcadian 
Sulphate of Ammonia. 


“Why not tell people,” these letters 
ask, “that your Arcadian Sulphate of 
Ammonia is fine and dry—that it needs 
no pounding, grinding or screening? 
This means big savings in time and 
labor.” ’ In addition— 


Arcadian is the most efficient top-dress- 
ing for all plants needing ammonia. It’s 
quick acting! And effective—contains 
one-third more ammonia (one-third 
more active plant food) than any other 
nitrogenous top;dressing. 


Yet economical. Fifty pounds of Arca- 
dian contains more ammonia than two 
tons of barnyard manure. 


Do This! 


Send the coupon with your name and 
address. Tell us in what crops you are. 
particularly interested. By return mail 
we will send you, free of course, bulle- 
tins showing how to increase your crops 
by ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia. 
These Bulletins will prove valuable to 
you. Write for them today! 


e Gul _Company 


Agricultural Department 
: Medina, Ohio 


Berkeley, Cal. New York, N. ¥. 


The Barrett Company (address nearest office) 


I am especially interested in. 








(Write name of crops on lines above) 


and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 





Name 
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Fruit profits depend 
t wait until it is time to spray to purchase a spray pump or spraying accessories? 
Write us today for a copy of our new Spray Pump Catalog, No. SP25, and 
. see what Myers has done to help you do your spraying more efficiently — 






American Fr 


as to the money you spend 


Spray Pumps as well as the smaller sizes of 
better made and better equipped than ever 
og + gt apt sty Rehan a Alber 
Rigs with their positive self-lubrication, 
regulation and other exclusive improve- 
give you a new standard of power spraying 
which is not equalled for safety, economy 
efficiency. And best of all you will find Myers 

ee ee ee eee fe ae Sane at 


our 1925 catalog awaits your request for 
it. It's free Write today. 
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ORCHARDS 


. re VINEYARDS 
Dro I: SHADE TREES 


_ Against Climbing Insect Pests 


LIMBING insects cannot cross a 
band of Tree Tanglefoot—a sticky 
material applied in narrow bands to the 
trunks of trees and grapevines. It is 
especially recommended against Climbing 
Cutworms, Canker Worms, Gypsy, Brown- 
tail and Tussock Caterpillars and Ants. 


Outlasts all Substitutes 
One pound makes 12 lineal feet of band 
three-inches wide. It remains effective 
three to four months, outlasting all sub- 
stitute materials from 10 to 20 times. 


Tree Tanglefoot is quickly and easily 
applied with a wooden paddle. For tree 
surgery nothing equals this material. It 
waterproofs crotches, wounds and cavi- 
ties when nothing else will. Leading 
horticulturists everywhere endorse it. 
Seed, hardware and drug stores sell it. 
Prices: 25-Ib. pail $11, 10-Ib. can $5.25, 
5-lb. can $2.75, 1-Ib. can 60 cents. 


An illustrated book on leaf- 
(85) eating insects sent free on request 


THE TANGLEFOOT COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


































_| duplex or triplex pump, and one three 


Fo i cee 
Oil Emulsion on the Farm 


(Editor’s Note: In the’ December issue 
an article was printed on page 17 which 
presented the most recent recommenda- 
tions of the United States Department of 
Agriculture on the ‘‘Control of San Jose 
Scale on Peach Trees.” The following 
statement, recently received, is a supple- 
ment to that article:) 
[% MAKING the cold pumped lubri- 

cating oil emulsion for use in con- 
trolling the San Jose scale on peach 
trees, as outlined in a circular issued 
from this Laboratory, growers are 
particularly cautioned to mix -the 
calcium caseinate and water together 
first before adding the oil, as it is im- 
possible to get a satisfactory cold 
pumped emulsion if the oil and eal- 
cium caseinate are mixed first. Asa 
matter of fact, when the oil, water, 
and calcium caseinate are mixed to- 
gether an emulsion results which will 
not mix with water when diluted, and 
if used may result in serious injury 
to peach trees on account of free oil. | 
If the directions below are closely 
followed in preparing the cold pumned 
material, a safe, cheap, and effective 
emulsion will result. 


Red engine oil or oil of similar 
a 


BTOMO cece cececsccccccccccveces 30 gals. 
PANS Ser eS aa 15 gals 
Calcium caseinate.......scceseeee 4 Ibs. 


The following equipment is neces- 
sary: \ Two 50-gallon barrels, one 


or four horsepower engine (the ordi- 
nary power sprayer with suction 
attachment). 

The four pounds of calcium casei- 
nate is thoroughly and rapidly stirred 
in about two gallons of water. This 
mixture is then placed in a barrel 
and the additional 13 gallons of water 
added and -stirred again. Then add 
the 30 gallons of red engine oil or oil 
of a similar grade and stir again. 
Place suction hose in the 50-gallon 
barrel and start motor. When the 
pressure registers 250 pounds, allow 
the ingredients to be sucked through 
the pumps and out through the spray 


Fruitwith 
MYERS 
Tri, SPRAY PUMPS 


jong neha Satake elk me eral Hg 

the time you devote to this important job. i fa che sesite that gb 0x6 atetring 

I ‘6 accomplish which.count. Larger yields of perfect fruit and vegetables through 
of your efforts and whether you spray but a dozen trees or 
ten thousand trees, this one fixed purpose governs your spraying operations. 


uit Grower Magazine 


with discs having a_three-sixteenths- 
inch aperture, into another 50-galion 
barrel. If desired, one rod can be 
shut off so that all the material 
passes through only one rod. 

This material should pass through 
the pumps under pressure at least 
three times. Lubricating oil emul- 
sion made from this formula will not 
hold up long and should be made up 
daily as required. 





Pruning Apple Trees for 


Yield and Quality 
(Continued from page 17) 


of the soil is always necessary for 
prolonging the life of these spurs and 
hangers. Building a tree loosely and 
keeping it vigorous and properly thin- 
ned out are of first importance in 
keeping the fruiting wood active. 


Size and Color of Fruit 

Pruning properly done will not 
materially affect the size of fruit, un- 
less soil moisture and fertility are the 
limiting factors. Of course, the real 
remedy here will be a building up of 
the soil fertility and its water-holding 
capacity. While doing this, or where 
this is out of the question, the up- 
right branches should be thinned out 
and the fruiting wood and drooping 
branches thinned out and headed- 
back to fit this shortage. 

The set of fruit and vigor of the 
trees are the two things determining 
the size of fruit. A very heavy set of 
fruit and a lack of vigor in the tree 
always mean small fruit. “Pruning 


should be used as a supplement to 
soil building and fruit thinning to 
correct this fault, but pruning alone 
should not be expected to correct it. 
Pruning for vigor, unless the tree has 
been standing in a devitalized condi- 
tion for a number of seasons, is usual- 











Figure 3—This picture shows the natural 
and extensive spread an old apple tree 
will make if given a chance 


ly a waste of bearing wood and does 
not permanently invigorate. Thin- 
ning the fruit by pruning removes the 
leaves as well as the fruit and does 
not give the results that thinning the 
fruit itself does. 

Pruning for a better diffusion of 
light to the fruit will materially in- 
crease the red color. The pruning 
may be severe enough to increase the 
growth and size of leaves sufficiently 
to shut out the light rather than let 
it in, which would materially cut down 
the red color. Trees of bearing age 
should be kept thin enough to allow 
diffusion of sufficient light for color- 
ing the fruit. 





Farmers Have Many Radio 
Sets 


T IS estimated that there are now 

370,000 radio sets in use on farms, 
as compared with 145,000 in use a year 
ago. The United States Department 
of Agriculture recently received re- 
ports from 833 county agents. These 
reports place the number of radio sets 
in their counties at 108,710, or an 
average of about 130 per county. 





Hotel Clerk—“Why, how did you 
get here?” 

Hard Egg—“I just blew in from 
Montana with a bunch of cattle.” 
Hotel Clerk—“Well, where are the 
rest of them?” 








rods, either with discs removed or 


I ain’t as particular as they are.”” 


Hard Egg—“Down 2* the stockade. 
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' to carry its fruit. 
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Treatment of Pruning 


Wounds 


by Warren P. Tufts - 
University of California 


FORMERLY it was considered good 
practice to remove fairly large 
limbs during pruning.. At the pres- 
ent time the removal of large 
pranches is regarded unwise for the 
reason that such methods upset the 
palance of.the trees and interfere 
with fruit production. If trees are 
properly pruned from~the start, the 
removal of large limbs can, for the 
most part, be avoided. However, even 
under the best methods, it becomes 
necessary occasionally to remove a 
fairly large branch. 

Careful investigations have shown 
that all wounds an inch and a half 
or more in diameter should be cov- 
ered with some protective material in 
order to prevent the entrance of fungi 
while the wounds are- healing over. 
Smaller wounds need not be covered, 
as a rule, for nearly all of the cover- 
ings delay healing over to a certain 
extent, and healing over usually oc- 
curs in the case of small wounds be- 
fore damage results from rot. / 

All cuts should be made close to 
the branch from which the limb is re- 
moved, leaving no stub. This will 
greatly. facilitate the healing of the 
wounds, 

The treatment‘ of pruning wounds 
depends largely upon local conditions. 
In any section, such as the Watson- 
ville apple district of California, for 
instance, where the foggy climate 
favors the germination and growth of 
the fungi which cause wood decay, it 
is best to disinfect the pruning cuts 
as soon as the wood has dried a little, 
but before any cracks: have formed. 
Cyanide of mercury, one part to 1000 
parts of water by weight, is a good 
disinfectant. The solution should not 
be put into a metal container. Con- 
tainers made of wood, glass, or 
enamelware should be used. Cyanide- 
of mercury is a stomach poison and 
must be handled with care. 

In localities where -the air is -rela- 
tively dry, it will ordinarily be un- 
necessary to disinfect pruning 
wounds, but in any case large pruning 
wounds should be covered with some 
protective substance. 

The following are three of the best 
materials for covering wounds: 

White lead paint mixed with raw 
linseed oil. ‘ 

Asphaltum, Grade D, which must be 
heated before applying. 

Oronite, which is _ similar to 
asphaltum, but which can be applied 
cold. When too thick, a special non- 
injurious “oronite thinner” can be 
added. : 





A New and Distinctive 
Eastern Fruit Package 


by H. B. Tukey 
New York Agricultural Experiment Station 


THE NUMEROUS apartment and 
small houses no longer afford op- 
portunity for the storing of the cus- 
tomary winter supply of apples. To 
meet this problem the East is develop- 
ing a small cardboard box, ranging in 
contents from a dozen to 50 apples, 
which promises much- in the better 
distribution of eastern fruit. 

For a long time the eastern fruit 
gtowing section of America—especial- 
ly New York and New England—has 
been looking for a distinctive packago 
The Pacific Coast 
has developed the box for apples, 
pears and other fruits to such an ex- 
tent that the standard box has come 
to represent western’ grown fruit, On 
the other hand, the barrel has long 
ae the package for eastern grown 
ruit, . , 

But with a strong demand for the 
fancier grades of. fruit packed jn 
smaller containers has come _ the 
bushel basket, the hamper, and the 
Climax basket, and, in a small way, 
their adoption was successful. Unfor- 
tunately, however, these packages 


have long been known as carriers of ~its membership and its crop statistics |. 
coxar the SoU ofthe world’s, produc-, 


At this point had there been expert 


box packers.in the East as there are 
in the West, there is no question but 
that the East would have turned to- 


-wards the standard box for apples. 


The nearest substitute for the stand- 
ard box was a wooden box with card- 
board’ partitions much like an egg 
crate, and this was tried. 

It has been several years now since 
the introduction of the partitioned 
box, and in this time much thought 
has been put upon the subject. The 
outcome appears to be the develop- 
ment of a distinctive eastern pack. 
It consists in containers holding 12, 
16, 20, 24, and on up to 50 apples, 
each in its separate compartment. 
The business man on his way home 
now has the opportunity of stopping 
at the fruit stand or the corner gro- 
cery store and tucking under his arm 
a box.of perfect apples of a size to 
suit his inclination and his pocket- 
book: Chain stores are handling this 
type package; co-operative packing 
plants are packing their fruit in it. 
The East has seemingly found a new 
outlet for its fancy fruit—The Pom- 
ologist. 





American Farm Bureau 
Convention 


E. BRADFUTE of Ohio was re- 
* elected president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation at the 
annual meeting in Chicago, December 
8-10. E. A. O’Neal of Alabama was 
made vice-president. The board of di- 
rectors, bysregions, will be as follows: 
Mid-western region—Charles. JB. 
Hearst, Des Moines, Ia.; J. F. Reed, 
St. Paul, Minn.; S. H. .Thompson, 
aaere: Ill.; and M. L. Noon, Jackson, 
Mich. 


Eastern region—G. M. Putman, Con- 


cord, N. H.; Enos Lee, Yorktown 
Heights, N. Y.: and J. C. Brubaker, 
Lititz, Pa. 


Southern region—E. P. Cohill, Han- 
cock, Md.; W. T. Harris, Morganfield, 
Ky.; and Harry Williams, Dallas, Tex. 

Western region—Frank Evans, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; A. C. Hardison, 
Santa Paula, Calif.; and W. A. Hardy, 
Fernley, Nevada. 


Delegates from 35 states were in 
attendance. Farm leaders to the num- 
ber of 750 were -present from every 
state in the country. 

Addresses were given by N. S: Hill 
of the United States Shipping Board; 
C. W. Hunt of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission; G. N. Peek of Moline, IIL; 
and E. H. Cunningham of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Howard N. Gore could not be 
present because of illness. 

On the second day six group. meet- 
ings were held, in which each group 
discussed problems in detail in which 
those in attendance were vitally in- 
terested... 

Several changes were made in the 
constitution, chief among which was 
one giving sections with a large mem- 
bership an increased number of dele- 
gates, not to exceed two from a dis- 
trict. These provisions will help to 
pacify the Middle West states which 
have by far the largest membership 
but which heretofore have had the 
same representation as sections with 
a small membership. 





World Agricultural Census 


A VORLD agricultural census is be- 
ing planned for 1930 by the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture. 
The object is to place agricultural sta- 
tistics on a comparable basis for pur- 
poses of intelligent interpretation. 
Some countries do not take agricul- 
tural censuses, and figures from oth- 
ers are not comparable because they 
are not taken on a uniform basis. 
Studies are now being made of differ- 
ent censuses to the end that a world- 
wide, uniform census may be taken. 
The institute now has 71 countries in 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 


Ly 





A farmer writes: “Our automobile and electric power plant haye 
revolutionized our lives. We can get to town oftener, and have 
the conveniences of electric light and many labor saving devices.” 


—that the farmer — 
may prosper and the 
nation progress 


“What has the automobile meant to farm life?” 
asked the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce of thousands of farmers and their 
wives. 


And they answered: “It has added 68 per 
cent to our productivity and improved our 
living conditions more than 40 per cent.” 


In one sense the contribution of the automo- 
tive industry to the farmer is the most impor- 
tant of all its contributions: for unless the 
farmer prospers, the nation cannot progress. 
The General Motors family comprises not 
only companies producing cars and trucks but 
also the Delco-Light Company through whose 
products more than 200,000 farms have the 


electrical conveniences of city life. 


| GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick ~ Capimiac * CHEVROLET + OAKLAND 
OtpsmositE - GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars, trucks, and Delco-Light prodiacts may be purchased on the GMAC 
Payment Plan. Insurance service furnished by General Exchange Corporation 
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is absolutely worthless. 


Cornell Experiment Station. 


ess.”"—Manual of 
Prof. L. P. Hesler and H. 


“Dust gave excellent control of ap- 
ple scab in a year most favorable for 
the development of the scab fungus.”’ 


“It has been shown that dusting with 
properly powdered materials is fully as 
éffective as spraying. The operation is of 
much more rapid in covering the or- 
chard: An orchard of large acreage may 
be protected at critical times, a thing 
not possible with the slower liquid proc- 
uit Diseases, 
H. Whetzel. 


Positive Proof That 


CNiagata 


DUSTS and DUSTERS 


offer the simpliest — most economical and most 
effective method of protecting your fruit and 
crops. from the ravages of insects and disease. 


This is a strong claim and unless backed up with positive proof, one that 


Here are three statements on its effectiveness by disinterested authorities 
taken from hundreds in our_files. 
ers and ‘stations in any section on request. 


— Experiment Station, Bulletin 
214. 


We will furnish statements from grow- 


Bert Johnson Orchards (4,000 
acres of peach orchard), Nash- 
ville, Tenn 

“Our experience with your dust 
for ,which we term our ‘green 
sprays’ is everything that could 
be asked. The produce men give 
us credit for shipping the finest 
quality of peaches in any section 
the country this year. We 
dusted with your dusters and ma- 
terials. It was an ideal season 
for Brown Rot. and fungous dis- 
eases, and we overcame these en- 
tirely with your dusting ma- 
terials.” 


by 


But the strongest proof of all is the fact that every year for 9 
years more. growers have adopted the Niagara Method of Protec- 
tion until today the demand for Niagara products requires the 
capacity output of the largest plant of its kind in the world. 


Every grower will find it to his advantage to investigate the 
Niagara Method thoroughly and find out how to save money, 
time and crops by getting the right Niagara for his farm. 
Talk with your dealer or write us. 


Niagara SPRAYER COMPANY 
4 Middleport, New York 
Hand — Traction — Power Dusters 

































Oriental Fruit Moth 


"THE FOLLOWING is a summary of 
Virginia Bulletin 234: 

The Oriental fruit moth (Laspeyre- 
sia molesta Busck), found first in and 
about the District of Columbia, has 
been present in this country for at 
least eight years—probably~ for a 
longer period. 

The spread of the inseet southward 
into Virginia has been relatively slow 
as compared to the spread north and 
northeast. At the present time, the in- 
fested area in northern Virginia em- 
braces about 1000 square miles and 
comprises some 8700 acres of orchard, 
or being two and-three per cent of the 
total commercial acreage of the state. 

The moth is causing serious injury 
in the many small and uncared-for 
back-yard plantings in a commuting 
section of this area immediately ad- 
joining the District. On the other 
hand, in the few large and well-cared- 
for commercial orchards in close 
proximity to these severe infestations, 
it has been doing surprisingly little 
damage, and, for the time being, the 
usual spray treatments regularly ap- 
plied in these orchards are providing 
adequate control. 

A careful study of conditions during 
the past six years has revealed a num- 
ber of interesting facts partly explain- 
ing this situation. 

The early and mid-season varieties 
up to and including Elberta, which 
ripen in northern Virginia between 
late July and early September, consti- 
tute 73 per cent of.the commercial 
crop of the state. 

These varieties are comparatively 
exempt from attack by this pest, since 
almost one-half of the potentirl! in- 
festation of the season occurs after 
mid-August. 

The dates of the several applica- 
tions of the established schedule of 
spraying for the control of other in- 
sects and diseases of the peach coin- 
cide closely the dates of heaviest 
“egg-laying -ege-hatching of the 
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protection for  main-crop_ varieties 
from petal drop in the spring until the 
first pickings of Biberta in: August, is, 
therefore, almost complete. 

The moth, in its egg, larva: and ptipa 
stages, is becoming increasingly sub- 
ject to attack by many parasites of 
our native fruit insects. 

A high percentage of the larvae of 
this pest-over-winter cocooned in and 
under trash and on mummied fruits on 
the ground, and in crevices of the 
bark and in crotches of the branches 
normally removed in pruning. The 
usual practices of clean cultivation 
and winter pruning (provided the 
brush pruned out is removed from the 
orchard and burned) assist consider- 
ably in reducing the numbers of the 
insect. 

Experimentally, it was discovered 
; that- nicotine sulphate 40 
per cent, . - -« @ a contact 
spray and by reason of the gas 
evolved, is decidedly tcxic in re- 
spect to the eggs and hatching lar- 
vae ofthe moth. Later, in spraying 
some 40 acres of orchard, it appeared 
that the addition of this material at 
the dilution of one to 800 to the usual 
treatments on peach increased the 
spray efficiency from eight to 14 per 
eent in the case of this particular 
insect. 

Spray economy suggests that the 
use of nicotine might not be advisable 
under conditions of extremely light 
infestation. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the combined spray applied to 
trees carrying a bushel crop or greater 
(using the $2 figure as an approximate 
average~-bushel value) should offer, in 
the presence of a probable fruit tess 
varying from five per cent for a three- 
year-old tree to 20 per -cent for a 10- 
year-old tree, a return of from eight 
to 14 per cent over and above the addi- 
tional cost in spray material. 





When digging out borers, it is well 
to saturate aH wounds ae ‘ solution 
of one of ‘merc 
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"THE ANNUAL report of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange, as 
usual, contains some very interesting 


‘and valuable information. 


Sunkist “has become a_ household 
word in America and is worth several 
millions of dollars annually to Cali- 
fornia -citrus growers, according to 
Manager -E. G. Dezell. Thirty-six 
California oranges are now being 
eaten each year by the average per- 
son in the United States and Canada. 
Last year’s. coénsumption showed a 
gain of 15 per cent over that of the 
preceding season and more than 60 
per cent over that of five years ago. 

During the 12 months ending June 
1, 1924, the exchange made a net gain 
in membership of 5851 acres, repre- 
senting about 2500 carloads of fruit. 

About 43,000,000 boxes of oranges 
and grapefruit and 5,500,000 boxes of 
lemons were marketed in the United 
States and Canada during the season 
ending October 31, 1924.. The average 
orange box contains about 16 dozen 
and the lemon box 27 dozen. « 

Of oranges and grapefruit California 
furnished about 22,000,000 boxes, most 
of which were oranges. Florida sup- 
plied over 20,006,000 boxes, about 60 
per cent of which was oranges and 40 
per cent grapefruit. 

California produced about 89 per 
cent of the lemon supply, and Italian 
imports supplied the balance. Lemon 
shipments from California for the sea- 
son were 53 per cent greater than in 
1923, and 3.7 per cent greater than 
in the record year. of 1921. 

The California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change marketed a total of 32,715 
ears of oranges and grapefruit and 
11,551 cars of lemons, or a‘total of 
44,266 cars, representing 72.9 per cent 
of the citrus fruits shipped from Cali- 
fornia. The orange and grapefruit 
shipments totaled 14,800,069 boxes and 
the lemons 4,588,211 boxes. 

Exchange members received during 
the year $50,515,497, while the de- 
livered value to the trade was $76,- 
219,240, it is estimated. Competition 


was severe during the year from 
heavy shipments of apples and 
bananas at low prices. The _ ship- 


ments of oranges and other products 
from Florida have increased 135 per 
cent in the last five years, thus neces- 
sitating, according to Maneger De- 
zell, the most intelligent distribution 
of both the California and Florida 


crops. 
A NEW non-profit co-operative as- 

sociation, called the Highland 
Mutual Groves, has recently been or- 
ganized to serve the Highland and 
West Highland districts near Red- 
lands, Calif The association has con- 
tracted a large tonnage and promises 
to become a strong factor in the dis- 
trict. It is affiliated with the M. O. 
D. Jack Hagger has been appcinted 
manager. 

J. A. Strait, formerly president of 
J. Strait ‘and Company, has been se- 
lected as manager of the newly or- 
ganized Redlands Foothill Groves. 
This new association will take over 
the groves of the Strait Company in 
the Redlands district. C. E. Perry is 
secretary and M. Scudder is field rep- 
resentative. The association is affil- 
iated with the M. O. D. 








N INTERESTING court case is 
in progress in New York state. 
The New York Canning Crops As- - 








ee pene ame has had a 


amounting, according to reports, to a 
considerable sum. A change in man- 
agement and_ reorganization was 
affected in June. 

The association, in order to raise 
money to pay the indebtedness, voted 
an assessment of $50 each on about 
1200 growers who were members be- 
fore January 1, 1924. Some have paid 
but others have not. In order to col- 
lect the necessary funds, the associa- 
tion has entered-.suit against one 
member as a test case. If the case is 
lost in the lower courts, -the associa- 
tion expects to carry it to the higher 
courts. 


been determined by the courts. 


@ 


So far as known to the writer, | 
the point involved has not previously . 
The 


results of the case will therefore be ,; 


watched with -interest. 





A&® STATED recently in our columns, 
the Northwest Fruit Commission 
developed a plan last year for mar- 
keting the northwestern fruit crop. 
However, just about the time the plan 
was to have been launched, a heavy 
spring frost destroyed a considerable 
portion of the crop. There being no 
immediate need of an organization, 
the carrying out of the plan was. de- 
layed. Since the growers have been 
receiving fair prices for this year’s 
crop, there is no general demand now 
that the plan be put into operation. 
It reminds one of the Arkansas party 
who: sat. in. the rain because: he 
couldn’t put a roof on his housé at 
that time, and who hadn’t built a roof 
during good weather because he ‘did 
not need it then. 

The northwestern growers »° ‘can 
profit. greatly from a more compre- 


hensive marketing organization, “and | 


they should be looking ahead and 
building the organization now so ‘that 


when a heavy. crop is produced it ‘ 


be ready for efficient work. 


The question was discussed at the i 


recent meeting’ of the Washington 
State Horticultural.Society by J. 

Schwartz of Yakima. He urged 
growers to keep the plan alive’‘and 


emphasized that the fruit industry of - 
the Northwest is one of. the biggest | 


unorganized industries in the country, 
representing a $150,000,000 investment 
and producing annual crops werth 
about $100,000,000. “Organized the 
industry is a towering giant, but}un- 
organized, it is a weakling whith is 
cuffed about at will,” he said. e 
W Hat is reported as a very satis- 
factory meeting was held by ‘the 
directors of the Michigan Fruit 
Growers, Inc., at the time of the 


annual meeting of the state horti- 
cultural society early in December. 





While the organization may not have ~ 


accomplished during the past year 
everything some of its sponsors may 
have hoped for, general satisfaction 
was expressed by the directors over 
the results obtained. It was voted to 
proceed with the program. The direc- 
tors decided to emphasize the idea of 


contracts between growers and local 


associations and between the various 
locals and the cehtral sales organiza- 
tion. Now that a large proportion of 
the growers realize that the Michigan 
marketing problems must be worked 
out on a business rather than on 2 
sentimental. basis, it is expected that 
réal progress will be —_ during the 
coming year. - 





AS THB recent meeting of the Na-’T 
4%. tional . henosintin’. of. State’ 
ti | i in» Chicago — 
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[HE SUN-MAID © Raisin 
bs Association now guarantees. 


for January, 1925 


early in December, the report of the 
Committee on Co-operation, headed by 
_ B. Jesness of Kentucky, contained 
the following essential principles: (1) 
That farmers themselves initiate all 
co-operative organizations, It can- 
not be decided for them by the gov- 
ernment or other agency. (2) The 
public agencies should supply facts, 
prospects and limitations to help 
farmers to arrive at intelligent de- 
cisions. (3) It is important to de- 
yelop co-operation carefully on the 
pasis of full information. (4) Real 
educational work-should now replace 
propaganda. (5) More publicity of 
palance sheets and mistakes should 
pe made to aid new organizations to 
avoid failure. . 





THE MICCO Citrus Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, a new- local with contracts 
controlling over 30,000 boxes of fruit, 
has recently become affiliated with the 
Indian River Sub-Exchange and the 
Florida Citrus Exchange. The offi- 
cers are C. A. Cabell, president; T. 
H. Cail, vice-president; and J. L. 
Counsel, secretary-treasurer. 





‘kn LATEST local -to join the 
Florida Citrus Exchange is-~ the 
Howey Citrus Growers’ Association. It 
controls more than 10,000 boxes of 
oranges and grapefruit. It is located 
in Lake county and is a member of 
the Highland Citrus Sub-Exchange. 
The officers are W. J. Howey, presi- 
dent and treasurer; M. G. Howey, 
vice-president; and S. K. Mare, secre- 
tary. The fruit is being handled this 
season through the packing house of 
the Clermont Citrus Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. 





NFORMATION made available re- 

cently indicates that the efforts of 
the past two years to reduce the oper- 
ating expenses of the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers of California, Fresno, Calif., 
are yielding results. In a recent re- 
port it is stated that the per month- 
ton cost for capital has been reduced 
from 61 cents for the season of 1921- 


22 to 21 cents’ for the business year — 


ending with August of 1924. Operat- 
ing costs of the Fresno office of the 
selling division are also being reduced. 
For each $100 expended during 1922, 
but $85.26 was expended in 1923, and 
but $32.60 in the first nine months of 
1924, 

Attention is called to the fact that 
if this selling expense were prorated 
over the total tonnage handled, the 
average cost per ton would be $4.55 
for 1922, $3.83 for 1923, and 81 cents 
for 1924. It is considered that the 
difference bet*"een 81 cents and $4.55 


‘furnishes a measure for determining 


the significance of the efforts being 
made.in behalf of greater efficiency. 





OX DECEMBER 1 the Arizona Citrus 
Exchange, Phoenix, Ariz., re- 
ported that about one-third of the 
crop of Marsh Seedless grapefruit had 
been sold. The fruit was of good tex- 
ture and flavor and found a ready 
market. The crop was unusually heavy 
and prices are good. Bach fancy 
Arizona grapefruit is now stamped 
“Arizona Desert Sweet” in red letters. 
The crop of Navel oranges is ex- 
pected to be only about two-thirds as 
large as last year, when 50 cars were 
shipped. The fruit is of good quality 
and is bringing good prices, practical- 
ly all sales being for more than $6 @ 
box delivered. 





ORGANIZED in 1924, the Kent Grape 

Growers’ Association, Inc., Dover, 
Del., is. reported to be the first co- 
operative. association of the kind in 
the state. It handled the grapes of 26 
growers the past season, selling the 
combined output for $41,000. As the 
association was able to make sales 
for several cents a basket more than 
the prices which prevailed in 1923, the 
members are pleased with the results 


obtained th 
efort rough their co-operative 





Growers’ 










against infestation. while in the hands 
of. wholesalers and retailers. The 
association ‘will replace with good 
raisins any stocks which become in- 
fested in the jobbers’ or retailers’ 
hands. Ralph P. Merrift, managing 
director, states that this is the most 
sweeping guarantee of quality ever 
put into operation -in the fruit indus- 
try. 
"THE CALIFORNIA Prune and Apri- 
cot Growers’ Association recently 
paid $580,102 to its members in final 
settlement for dried apricots of the 
1923 crop. The price averaged 2.38 
cents per pound for the largest ton- 
nage of dried apricots ever handled 
by the association. Previous advances 
had ranged from 2.5 to seven cents 
per pound. 

As a result of strict economy, the 
cost of handling the 1923 crop was 
reduced slightly more than one-third 
cent per pound below the cost in 1922. 

A final payment of $337,343 has also 
been paid on the 1922 prunes. Prices 
varied from less than one cent per 
pound for off-grades-to 12% cents for 
the largest size of Sunsweet prunes. 





QNE OF the biggest advertising 
campaigns ever conducted by a 
co-operative has recently been an- 
nounced by the California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchange. The plan provides for 
the expenditure of four and one-half 
cents on every box of oranges and 
seven cents on each box of lemons. 
Since the crop is estimated at about 
50,000 carloads, the advertising budget 
will. be a huge one. 

The advertising, which is to begin 
in December, will consist of colored 
pages in magazines and special adver- 
tising in newspapers. «It is estimated 
that 53,000,000 pages of magazine 
space will be used. Sixty-seven per 
cent of the budget will be devoted to 
consumer publicity, 28 per cent in 
reaching fruit dealers and five per 
cent for overhead expenses, accord- 
ing to Paul S. Armstrong, advertising 
manager of the exchange. 





"THE ANNUAL meeting of the Mu- 
tual Orange Distributors was held 
at Redlands, Calif., November 14. The 
following officers were elected: J. H. 
Strait, president; J. Canady, vice-pres- 
ident,, and A. B. Cowgill, secretary. 
C. P. Early was again chosen general 
manager for the seventh year. 

The manager’s report showed that 
the organization handled during the 
year a total of 2,280,748 boxes of fruit, 
which represents a gain of 328,400 
boxes over last year’s shipments, or a 
net gain of 16.8 per cent. In 1923- 
24 the M. O. D. handled two per cent 
of the lemon crop of California and 
10.4 per cent of the orange crop. There 
was a gain of five-tenths per cent in 
lemon tonnage and 1.7 per cent in 
orange tonnage. : 

The gain in acreage during the year 
was 2121 acres. Adding the acreage 
of five new groups which have joined 
recently, but which shipped no fruit 
the past season, the total gain in acre- 
age is 3882 acres. 4 

The gains in shipments and acreage 
are considered all the more remark- 
able because of the withdrawal of the 
Elephant Orchards, the Greenspot 
Packing. Company, and the Hillside 
Packing Compafy, the tonnage of 
which constituted about 1000 cars. 

Because of the small sizes and Flor- 
ida competition, the prices received 
were not considered satisfactory. The 
Valencia season opened poorly but 
énded very satisfactorily. The small 
sizes tended to increase the cost of 
selling, especially telegraphing. The 
cost of marketing, including advertis- 
ing, was 12% cents per box. -_ 

A shook contract involving a max- 
imum charge of 20 cents per box has 
been made for the coming year. A 
rebate of one and one-fourth cents per 
box was made on last year’s shook 
account. 

The Brogdite and. Brogdex processes, 
with necessary machinery, are being 
installed in all packing houses. Mark- 
ing machines- also being installed 
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The ‘‘ New Victory”’ 
5 H.P. Engine, Capacity: 12 gallons per 
minute. Pressure: 300 pounds. Tank ca- 
pacity: 200.gallons. 





” The ‘‘Century”’ 
Barrel Sprayer 


Fig. 645. Allinter- 
nal working parts 
of brass—proof a- 
ainst corrosion. 
apacity, at 30 
strokes per minute, 
2% gallons. 


Fig. 874. Hand 
operated; 10 gallon 
tank, galvanized or 
brass as. required. 
Rigid construction 
throughout. 





Fig. 761. For oper- 
ation by any gaso- 


change capacities. 
line engine. Rug- 
ed construction. 
nusual features 
of accessibility. 
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Powerful Sprayers! 


HE DEMING “999” Triplex Power Spray Outfit 
is operated by a model “T” Ford Engine. Capacity: 25 gallons 
per minute. Pressure: 400 pounds. Tank capacity: 300 gallons. 


This is but one of a complete line of Deming Spray Pumps built 
in All Capacities and Pressures to meet ALL Conditions. _ 


Somewhere in the Deming line is a pump built to meet your 
requirements. If you wish to be assured of dependable spray - 
equipment Deming Spray Pumps offer you that assurance. 


Fig. 832. Lower in 


price than the “Cen- 
tury” because of small- 
er capacity and differ- 
ent barrel attachment. 
Capacity, at 30 strokes 
per minute,1% gallons. 


——= 


The ‘‘Comet’’ Long Dis- 
tance Spray Gun 


Can be used with any power 
outfit. All brass; we' 
2% Ibs, Interchangeable discs 


FREE CATALOG! 


Complete Spray Pump Catalog and price sheet free on request. 
10c to cover cost also brings 64 page guide “Spraying for Profit”. 


THE DEMING CO., 852 Depot St., Salem, O. 


(Established 1880) : 


MANO AND POWER PUMPS FOR Aili USES 


PRAY 
































































The ‘‘ Victory Junior’’ 


2 H. P. Novo engine. Capacity: 5 gallons 
t minute. Pressure: 250 pounds. Tank 


apacity’ 150 gallons. 
The ‘‘Samson’’ 


The ‘‘Major’’ 
Barrel Sprayer 

Fig. 933. 50 gallon 
tank with agitator. 


Will supply two 
leads of hose devel- 
oping 150 pounds 
pressure, 
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Hayes Power Sprayers 


are Built Like an 
Automobile 


The universal satisfaction which fruit 
growers have with Hayes FRUIT FOG 
Sprayers is largely due to the perfection 
of design, simplification of parts, and the 
margin of safety in every point of con- 
struction. Nothing could illustrate the 
character of manufacture better than this 


GIANT crankshaft. 


As a result, Hayes Power Sprayers develop 
300 Ibs. pressure year after year, and the amount 


of service required is exceptionally small. 


part is as accessible as in automobile design. 
Let us tell you how Hayes FRUIT FOG 

kills diseases and pests which go untouched by 

Our prices 


drenching with low pressure sprayers. 
are low. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


before you buy. Nearly 50 different models, 
varying in capacity and design. 


Distributors in all Fruit 
Sections. 


Hayes Pump & Planter Company 
Dept. 11, Galva, Illinois 
ines = Full Line of Tavete Traction, 
Loe 

















The New GIANT 
Crankshaft 
.. dn Hayes Tri- 

; plex Sprayers 








Assemble Your 
Own Outfit 


In comparing prices with 
Hayes Power Sprayers, 
remember that we al- 
ways quote our outfits 
with complete equipment. 
If you wish, “however, 
you can get any Hayes 
FRUIT FOG Sprayer 
without equipment, and 
get FRUIT FOG results 
at minimum cost. 


You can use your oewn 
engine, truck tank, bam- 
boo poles or hose. We 
parce recommend, 
owever, that you let us 


Every 















furnish our Hayes_high- 
pressure pump and Fruit 
| Fog Guns. 


Hayes Tri 2 Gun 
4 Nowler Outfits 





‘FRUIT-FOG 
SPRAYERS 





every yearwith 3\ 


this Planet Jr.” 






. - Yessir, Joe, I read a piece J 
in a farm paper which made ~su¥ Ah pp 
me sit up and think. ‘I checked ert m a 





up on the store price of stuff 
I’m growing now right here 
at home and figured that I’m 
saving $150 every year.’”’ 


Planet Jr. Garden Seeders and Wheel Hoes are maki 
every year who used to-buy 


sands of dollars for farmers 
their farms now raise. 
they pay in a sin 





le season, and they | 
Look for Planet Jr. Tools at ak caduane 
ers, Ask your dealer or write us for catalog. 






thou- 
3 e food 
Their first small cost is a fraction of what 


for years and years. 
rod 4 implement deal- 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
of ood Field endl Garden 
ts in the World 
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FEDERAL standards are now in 

effect regarding the sizes of bar- 
rels used for fruits, vegetables and 
cranberries, and federal standards 
exist also for grape baskets, berry 
boxes and small till baskets. There 
are no standards, however, for bas- 
kets and hampers, and great confu- 
sion exists in this connection, accord- 
ing to the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

About 30,000,000 hampers are used 
annually. Because of variations in 
size and shape, it is. impossible for 
buyers to know- what they are getting. 
One-third of the so-called half-bushel 
hampers, it is estimated, are short 
measure, 

Approximately 20,000,000 round 
stave baskets are used annually. 
There are about 20 sizes used; six 
sizes would be sufficient for all needs. 

Similar conditions exist in regard 
to splint baskets, of which some 
styles are unnecessary and deceptive. 
The peck size has dwindled to one- 
fifth or one-sixth bushel in many 
cases, and the half bushel to 12 to 
14 quarts. The standard peck and 
half-bushel sizes are seldom found. 

The lossés and claims in marketing 
perishables are due in large part to 
frail containers. The department ad- 
vises that buyers of packages require 
manufacturers to furnish definite 
specifications according to which 
baskets and hampers are made. Such 
procedure would encourage the com- 
panies who are really trying to im- 
prove the quality of packages used. 

The Department of Agriculture, 
which is trying to bring about stand- 
ardization of baskets and hampers, 
has printed the results of its exten- 
sive investigation in Farmers’ Bui- 
letin No. 1434, copies of which may 
be obtained from: the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





AFTER much cenfusion, it seems 
that the South Water street mar- 
ket in Chicago is actually going to be 
moved. After failing by every pos- 
sible means to delay or prevent the 
conversion of Soutk Water street into 
a double-decked thoroughfare by the 
city of-Chicago, the produce men have 
apparently been convinced of the 
city’s determination and are making 
definite plans to move. The street is 
already being wrecked. 

Within the last few months, the 
selection of several sites has been re- 
ported but each time the plans failed 
to materialize. A report, that is now 
claimed to be official, seems to settle 
the matter. 

An organization called the “South 
Water Street Market Trust” has been 
formed. A large proportion of the 
dealers have joined the trust, it is 
said. 

There has also been formed a 
Produce Service Trust, which is 
headed by the same officers. It will 
take care of such matters as heat, 
storage, steam, incineration, 
garage and gasoline, office and bank 
space, and retail store locations. 

For several months two real estate 
firms have secretly been acquiring 
the land lying between Fifteenth 
street and Fourteenth place and be- 
tween Morgan street and Racine ayvye- 
nue. This site is.only five minutes 
by truck from Randolph street and 
the loop and is said to be nearer and 
more accessible to the majority of 


Tailroad terminals than any other 





available location. There is. a fron 


t-. 
age of about 5600 feet in the new 









site, as compared with 4000 feet in the 
present ‘South Water street market, 

Several railroads have offered to 
build new terminals for perishables or 
rebuild old ones, either of which would 
greatly facilitate the handling of prod. 
uce by the new market. 

The work of wrecking the old build: 
ings will be started immediately, it is 
reported. Contracts have already been 
let for the erection of new buildings, 
and plans have been drawn. It is 
planned to have the new quarters 
ready for occupancy in October, 1925, 

The- project will include 166 three. 
story steel and fire-proof buildings, 
faced with terra cotta. Space ig; 
available for 240 stores on the site, 
A 20@story building will house banks;' 
credit associations, club rooms,’ bro 
kers and receivers. Provision is alse: 
-to be made for an incinerator, garago; 
room for restaurants, cigar stores 
etc, 

The streets in the new market will 
be 90 feet wide. The sidewalks wilt 
be 16 feet wide and 30 inches below’ 
the level of the streets. Alleys are: 
to be 40 feet wide. There are to be 
permanent canopies over the side 
walks. 

The site at Twenty-seventh and 
Ashland avenue, previously reported 
as being selectéd, is still under con- 
sideration as a jdint railway terminal 
capable of accommodating 5000 cars, 

It is expected the project. will cost 
$20,000,000. A Chicago syndicate of 
banks is backing the movement, 
Bonds to the extent of $14,000,000 may 
be offered the public. 

The Chicago marketing plans are of 
great significance to. growers of 
perishables because, if properly car- 
ried out, they will result in less waste 
and delay and in greatly increased 
efficiency in the marketing of produce 
in Chicago, which is one of the most 
important markets in the country. 





RECENT statements from the gov 
ernment and other economic 
agencies indicate that the purchasing 
power of farm products is. now 87 if 
we consider that of 1913 as 100. The 
value of the farmer’s dollar is'12 to 
15 cents higher than it was 4 year 
ago, and it is now about 20 cents 
higher in value than during the low 
year of 1921. 

While the value of the farm dollar 
is more satisfactory than was the case 
sometime .ago, the index figure for 
farm products is still about 20. points 
below the average wholesale price of 
non-agricultural commodities, About 
a year ago the index figures for farm 
products and- non-agricultural com- 
modities were about 40 points apart. 

Such comparisons may appear to 
be uninteresting, but they are of the 
greatest importance, for, after all, it 
is the price relations between farm 
products and other commodities which 
really determine whether or not agri- 
culture is profitable to the people en- 
gaged in that industry. The point of 
interest to us at the present time is 
that food producers can now.take the 
prices received for their products and 
deal more nearly on a par with other 
industries than has been possible for 
several years. We have not yet 
reached the state, however, in which 
the prices of farm products are on @ 

with the average prices of other! 
modities. me 





ACCORDING to present indications, 
based on oo dean and hd if 

estimates, the farmers of the Up 

States iit seit bbe oximat: 
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commission houses have been oper- cently sailed from Honduras to Eng- 
time since the law was pasged. Each which is said to be the largest ship- 


for January, 1925 


lion dollars’ worth of products for the offense.. There is little doubt but 
year ending June 30, 1925.- This will what all of the firms will take out 
te 3800 million dollars more than was licenses covering 1924. | 
sold in the low year ending June 30, It is gratifying to know that the 
1922, and only 4000 million less than state of Washington has such a law 
the highest mark ever reached, which on its books and that the courts have 
occurred during the year ending June upheld it. Every. state ought to have 
30, 1910, when the farmers sold 14 a similar law. Better still, we ought 
pillion dollars’ worth of products. to have a ‘national law covering 

Fruit growers as a group will have this important matter, for some states 
practically the same returns. during will probably be unable to secure 
the year ending June 30, 1925, as in passage of such a law, and, further- 
the preceding year, according to pres- more, we need wide uniformity in the 
ent predictions, notwithstanding the application of such a law. 
much reduced erop of some fruits 
this season. The income of apple ACCORDING to the annual report 
lars less on the whole than last year. Eeonomics, shipping point inspection 
On the other hand, the income of of fruits and vegetables incréased dur- 
growers of other fruits will be greater jing the past year from 73,000 to 
this year than last year. 129,000 cars. 











T° NOVEMBER 16 California had M48GIN and costs in the market- 
shipped 53,235 cars of grapes. It ing of Washington apples, 1922- 
additional cars would be shipped be- port recently issued by the Federal 
fore the close of the season. The Byreau of Agricultural Economics. 
total shipments for 1923 amounted to The report is based upon data col- 
53,684 cars. lected from 13 fruit shipping organiza- 
tions located in Washington, and upon 
HE BRITISH ISLES an ly con- jobbing and retail prices obtained in 
sume about 27,000,000 es of the New York Port District. Copies 
apples, half of which are normally may be obtained from the Division of 
produced at home. Of the imported Information, Federal Bureau of Agri- 
apples, the majority comes from the cultural Economics, Washington, D. C. 
United States. Shipments from Can- ; 
ada rank next in importance. Im- STUDY of the retailer’s cost of 
portations are also made from South marketing various products has 
Africa, France, Holland, Italy, Russia, peen made by the New Jersey State 
Australia and Tasmania. Bureau of Markets, among a number 
In the past there has been some of dealers in Trenton. Stores report 
prejudice among English consumers to the bureau each week their buying 
against fruit products held in storage, anq gelling prices of the various fruits 
but this is fast being overcome. Apples anq vegetables. As a result of this 
are now frequently stored for some- study, Frederick V. Waugh, price 
time in England. specialist with the State. Bureau of 
During the week of the annual fruit yarkets, has been able to calculate 
show held each year about November tpe ysual margins made on 20 com- 
1, a campaign is conducted to stimu- odities in Trenton. These margins 
late greater sales and consumption of average from 21 per cent to 23 per 
fruit. The retail shops are divided cent on commodities sold by the half- 
into four groups, and prizes are Of- pbyshel and are much higher—from 30 
fered each group for the best window per cent to 40 per cent—on commodi- 
displays mad> during the week. ties sold by .the quarter peck and 
H. V. Taylor, deputy controller of pound. It is necessary for the retailer 
agriculture for the British Isles, has t 9 make a big margin when he has to 
been visiting various fruit sections of break up a package and weigh or 
the United States during the past two measyre out a lot of small amounts, 
months for the purpose of studying }yt when consumers are willing to 
American methods of harvesting and buy commodities in the original con- 
packing fruit. tainers, the retailer’s cost is consider- 
ably less. The consumer gets his food 
NOTWITHSTANDING the: fact that at a reduced price and the farmer 
Detroit consumes millions of dol- gets a bigger per cent of the con- 
Jars’ worth of- perishables annually, sumer’s dollar, Mr. Waugh states. 
it has but one cold storage plant. 
Cleveland, a smaller city, has five, WORLD prune shortage exists, 
and several other smaller cities also A according to a report of the Cali- 
have more than Detroit. As a conse- fornia Prune and Apricot Association 
quence, products consumed by Detroit which has recently finished an inves- 
must be stored elsewhere, causing tigation of the visible prune supply. 
losses and increasing costs for both ‘The carry-over from last year’s large 
producers and consumers. production and the estimated yields 
A movement is now on foot to or- for 1924 are shown in the following 
ganize another cold storage company taple: 














at Detroit. A letter was recently sent -~Available stocks— 
out by a “Committee of Ten Detroit Gone i, bg 


Produce Men,” calling.attention to the Pounde.’~ -Poanie. 
situation and requesting the opinions Qji¢ornia carryover. 60,000,000 24,000,000 
of others as to procedure. California new crop. .220,000,000 200,000,000 
—-— Oregon carryover.... 10,000,000 ae eee 
"THE SUPREME Court of Washing- Dive rtan crop. 180,000,000 $6,000:000 
ton recently handed down a de- 
= which has much significance as ' 500,000,000 318,090,000 
cating the trend of thought. re- These figures indicate that a large 
as regulation of the commission .»ortage pe potest exists. This year’s 
emt crop is 182,000,000 pounds less than 
1 ometime ago the state passed @ that of last year. Taking into account 
‘aw requiring all commission houses 4), carry-over from last year, there 
in the state to give bond, take out or available for sale during the com- 


licenses, and keep accounts according 00,000 ds of prunes 
to a general prescribed plan so as to ~~ fr08s — sold ee emntiey . 


be able to show the exact disposition A 
In view of the conditions, the direc- 
Ma Products handled, including the torg of the association have advised 
and th of the shippers and purchasers jembers that it is their intention “not 
€ prices realized. ‘to reduce prices on 1923 stock yet 


The commission houses protested. tay off the market until- 
Nine firms took out licenses in 1923 man thane prices will return a liv- 


but none took out licenses in 1924. in ” 
g wage to the grower.” The direc- 

A test case was carried to the Su- tors believe this will be a sellers’ year 
preme Court, which upheld the law, ang that there is no need to sacrifice 
except as to the provision giving the the crop. 
Director of Agriculture power to re- 
voke a license without a hearing. 

As matters stand now, all of the The British Steamship Bayano re- 








unlawfully part or all of the land with 92,000 bunches of bananas, 
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BONDS THAT BUILD UP 
THE FARMING 


VER 300,000 farmers have borrowed :moriey on first 
mortgages thtougli thé’ twelve: co-cpetative Federal 
Land Banks. Better terms, and 
enable them to steadil} teduc 


rms on a paying basis. © 
Money for these Loans is secured through the issue of Federal 
Land Bank Bonds. In this-way, the savings of thousands of in- 


vestors, large and small, are gathered into the Banks to be dis- 
tributed to those farmers who can use them profitably. 


terest rates 
‘btedness— 


- There is no safer investment than these Bonds. The Federal 
Land Banks operate under strict Government supervision and are 
managed by men long trained in banking methods and well ac- 
quainted with farm conditions. Every Bond is guaranteed jointly 
by all the twelve Federal Land Banks with combined capital and 
teserve exceeding $50,000,000. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds are tax-free, inheritance taxes only 
excepted. And interest received from them is free from all in- 


Money invested in Federal Land Bank Bonds earns a good rate 
of interest, unfailingly paid twice yearly. Price and current rate 
will be gladly quoted on request. 


In case of need, Federal Land Bank Bonds can be turned into 
cash on short notice. Or, they can be used as security for a loan 
at your local bank. 


A Federal Land Bank Bond may be purchased for as little as 
or. $100. Other denominations are: $500, $1,000,.$5,000 and 
,000. Your choice of coupon or registered form. Delivered 
by registered mail; all correspondence confidential.. Look for the 
words “The Federal Land Bank” appearing at the top of every 
Federal Land Bank Bond. 


The Federal Land Banks are located at 
Spokane; Wiehe 


Write for Federal Farm Loan Board Circular No. 16 descriptive of these/Bonds, 
addressing nearest Federal Land Bank or the Fiscal Agent, 


Fiscal Agent 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS 
Washington, D.C. 
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alifomia 


The most independent 


farmer on earth 


HE California farmer has more to be grateful for and less to worry 
about than any other farmer. Wh 
join him, if you have a reasonable stake, are told in an interesting 84- 
page booklet, “Farming in California.” It answers your questions 
about farm life and opportunities here—where crop values are twice 
the national average, It tells about soils, credits, irrigation, climate, 
cooperative marketing organizations, living conditions and how farm- 
ers get ahead, in the Great Central Vall 
fertile valleys that radiate from San Francisco. Sixteen chapters of 
facts—written by unbiased authorities. It will be sent free ‘by Caxi- 
FORNIANS Inc:, a non-profit organization of citizens interested only in 
the sound development of the state, Catirorn1ans Inc. will help to 
get you well located. Send coupon now for “Farming in California.” 





**Weown40acres. Wehave 





y he prospers and how you may 


ley (400 miles long ) and other 





made more money in five 
yearethan during eight | 


vears 
—W:R T. (Oax.ey) 


“Back home the children 
were locked up all winter 


MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET about life in California 
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Ask your dealer 





Zine Insusated 


merican 


HERE’S what you get when you ask your 
dealer for Zinc Insulated American Fence— 


Superior quality steel, smoother, rounder 
wires drawn by the most skilled wire drawers 
in the world—and more zinc on the wires 
which adds many years to service. These 
features mean better looking, longer lasting 
fence and saving money in years of service. 



















Metal-to-Metal 


Harness on Your a 
We trust wherever you live $750 
down. ‘Pay the re rest ot monthly. Write for free 

about this improved metal- 
barnese book Metal wherever 
there is wear or strain. No old-fashioned buckles. 


Olde-Tan metai-to-metal 
BABSON BROS., Dept.26-03 
Marshall 
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case, destroy tubrication and 
tors live twe-or three times as 
Fords guaranteed to make 34 m 


r 
cars in proportion. Try Air Friction 30 days at our 
risk. Money back if you want it. Agents wanted. 


de today. 
IR-FRICTION CARBURETOR COMPANY 
au Raymond Building Dayton, Ohio, U. S.A, 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 


Club No. 13 

Reliable Poultry Journal - - - = All Toes 
Farm & Home - - = = = "00 
American Fruit Grower Magazine i a $1.00 

A Dollar Bill Will Do—We Take the Risk 

Order by Club Number 
American Fruit Grower Magazine 
542 Monadnock Block ,Chicago 














chusetts, Ohio, Missouri and 


Peaches; Pears and other fruits. 


Hurt Building, A 
791 Cotton Exchange 


Memphis, Tenn. 








IT PAYS TO USE 


NITRATE OF SODA 


EARLY IN THE SPRING 
2 to 5 pounds per tree 
State Experiment Station Bulletins of New Hampshire, a Massa- 


Arkansas specifically recommend its 
Many deapctistretions prove that tasbete of Reda may be prokitelly salt elt 


If you want specific information or bulletins, write our neatest office. 
In writing please identify this advertisement by the number 3618. 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda—epucamonal BUREAU iss 


25 Madison Avenue, New York 


O PREJUDICE or guess 
work should be permitted 
to influence your judgment in 
the proper fertilizing of your 
orchards. 
Apple growers all over the 
country have learned that 


Cull Apple and Pruning 
(Continued from page 5) 


other words, the top has outgrown thc 
bottom branches. One of the main 
things needed, then, is to check the 
stronger branches (see Figure 3): and 
give the lower branches an equal 
chance to grow and fruit well. This 
operation (heading back) also lowers 
the height of the tree as a help to har- 





























Figure 2—Keep trees balanced from the 
start by removing strong branches and 
by -hheading back. A modified leader pre- 
yents crotches, even when branches are 
of equal size. Arrows indicate where 
above tree should be pruned. 


vesting and spraying and admits light 
to lower branches. The item of great- 
est value to the fruiting condition of 
the tree is the strengthening of the 
lower branches. 

Not much suckering results if the 
cuts are made to relatively good-sized 
lateral branches. Cutting back to 


small lateral branches is bad not only 
because of suckering, but healing of 
the cutis- slow. 

In some sections there is danger of 
Here, care must be used in 


sunscald.’ 


American Fruit Grower 


Magazine 


heading baek to avoid injury to re- 
maining branches. 

Get the tree balanced when young. 
If this is not done, the only way to 
secure good, strong, low fruiting wood 
is to balance the older tree by heading 
back. 

Thin Weak Lower Wood for Light, 
Air and Space 

One other pruning operation needed 
is the thinning out of the weaker 
lower wood to give light, air and space 
to grow, but principally to rejuvenate 
it. The pruning needed varies with 
the variety. With varieties like Stay- 
man, Grimes and Mcintosh, which tend 
to form only moderate numbers of 
blossom buds. when growing well; thin- 
ning out of smaller branches is gen- 
erally sufficient,. On the other hand, 
with varieties like Wealthy, York, and 
Transparent, which tend to form exces- 
sive numbers of blossom buds bien- 
nially, “detail” pruning is needed in 
addition to thinning out of the smaller 
branches (see Figure 1). Older trees 
of such varieties have masses of,small 
run-out wood; there are too’ many 
growing points. It-is better to remove 
some and secure. better growth and 
frnit from those left.* 


Pruning by removal of large °« 
branches does not give the response /’) 
Pruning responses are most ‘: 


needed. 


evident close to where the cut is made. 1): 
At least, the removal of a large Hmb‘\/ 
boyy 


from an old tree~has very little appar: 


ent effect upon the smaller spur»« 


growths on an adjacent large braitch. \\) 


It is necessary, then, to cut close to 
where the response is wanted. This 
means many small cuts and ~better 
growth throughout the tree. 


Summary and Recommendations 


No “system” of pruning is offered. 
A suggestion is made for relief from 
the production of little apples. The 


\ trouble varies. Likewise, the treat- 


ment changes, based upon the growth 
conditions of the tree. 

Not all detailed. pruning rejuvenates. 
If a branch is much smaller than the 
one from which it arises, that is, if a 
branch is greatly unbalanced, pruning 
on it further dwarfs it. So, detail prun- 
ing of such- branches further unbal- 
ances them. Practically no pruning 
response is secured. 

Marked improvement in fruit’ size, 
and especially uniformity of size; regu- 
larly follows careful pruning <under 
cultural conditions where any response 
from the treatment can result. If the 


cultural conditions are so poor that no 
1A detailed discussion of prunin pa Se. re- 
lation to fruiting will appear in 
Exp. Sta. Bul. Prune the Bearing 
Tree, to be issued about March. ’ 
(Concluded on page 41) 
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New Book on Grape Culture 


D*. U. P. HEDRICK, well-known 
horticulturist of the New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station, has 
added another excellent volume to his 
long list of able works. The revised 
edition of the “Manual of American 
Grape Growing” is his most recent 
achievement. 

The book has been brought thor- 
oughly up to date. With the rapid 
developments in methods of grape 
culture, a revised edition has been 
needed for several years. The sub- 
ject is treated in a broad way and the 
various chapters include grape re- 
gions, propagation, stocks and resist- 
ant vines, fertilizers, training and 
pruning, grapes under glass, crop 
pests and their control, grape -prod- 
ucts, grape botany, grape breeding, 
and other important phases. There 
are special chapters on pruning and 
training of grapes in eastern sections 
and another on grape pruning on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Anyone interested in grape culture, 
no matter in what section of the coun- 
try he may live, will find the book of 
great value. The standing of its 
author in the horticultural field is 
sufficient recommendation to ‘those 
who know him. The book is sold by 
the MacMillan Company, of New York, 
and sells for $3.25. 





Tree and Shrub Insects 


Rooks have been written pertaining 
to the insects of practically all 
economic plants, but so far as the 
writer knows, the “Manual of Tree 
and Shrub Insects” is the first book 


_ which treats especialfy the insects of 


trees and shrubs. The book, therefore, 
fills a distinct place. 

The manual gives -brief, clear de- 
scriptions of large numbers of insects. 
These, with the excellent illustrations 
which are presented, will enable any- 
one to quickly and easily identify 
most of the common insects of trees 
and shrubs.- Directions are given in 
each case for the control of the pest. 

The book is written by E. P. Porter, 
state entomologist of New York. It 
belongs to the Rural Science Series 
edited by L. H. Bailey. It is published 
by the MacMillan Company, of New 
York, and sells for $5. 





Variety Identification 


HOSE who are interested in va- 

riety identification can. secure 
much assistance from a book entitled, 
“Cyclopedia of Hardy Fruits,” written 
by U. P. Hedrick. 

The book does not contain.as much 
detailed information as is found in the 
volumes on the fruits of New York, 
also written by Hedrick and his assist- 
ants. Nevertheless, it gives clear de- 
scriptions of varieties, together with 
figures, without color, which will en- 
able readers to identify many varie- 
ties. The standing of the author. in 
the horticultural field. should be a 
sufficient testimonial for the book. 
The book is: published by the MacMil- 
= — of New York, and sells 
lor $6. 





The Farmer and His 
Wife 


RUIT growers of the country will 
be glad to learn that a woman 
from their own ranks has ‘recently 
Written an interesting book on condi- 
tions in fruit growing and farming. 
The r is Mrs. Evelyn Harris, of 


Betterton, Md., and the book is en- 


titled “The Farmer and His Wife.” 
When her husband died last spring, 
Mrs, Harris was left with five growing 
children and 25,000 fruit trees. As a 
fruit grower’s wife, she had learned 
the disadvantages and hard work un- 
der which farmers and fruit growers 
are laboring. Since losing her hus- 


J 


band, the realities of the situation 


— 


' the low prices, the high operating 


have been brought home to her in a- 
more vivid manner than ever. 

Mrs. Harris describes in her book 
her thoughts regarding agriculture. 
She brings out ih very forceful 
fashion some of the difficulties which 
food producers must meet, particular- 
ly from a farm wife’s point of view. 
She tells of the hardships of the farm, 


costs, the difficulties of raising a 
family under the conditions, and the 
unfairness of conditions from an agri- 
cultural standpoint. In short, she 
covers a variety of subjects and she 
brings into the story much of her own 
experience that makes the book real. 
and adds to its interest. AMERICAN 
Fruir Grower MaGazIneE readers will 
be interested, we are sure, in reading 
this book. It may be obtained direct- 
Iy from Mrs. Evelyn Harris, Better- 
ton, Md., for $1. 





Book on Marketing 


66) EADINGS in Marketing” is the 

title of a new book written by 
Fred E. Clark. It treats the subject 
in a broad way and attempts to show 
the relations which exist between dif- 
ferent lines of business. The develop- 
ment of our present-day system of 
marketing is outlined, both with ref- 
erence to other branches of industry, 
such as department store develop- 
ment, etc., and te the marketing of 
agricultural products. The book is 
sold by the MacMillan Company of 
New York and sells for $3.25. 





Insects and Pests of 


Satsuma Oranges 


6¢ENSECT Pests and Diseases of the 
Satsuma Orange,” written by 
H. L. Dozier, is the title of Educa- 
tional Bulletin No. 1 of the Gulf Coast 
Citrus Exchange. The bulletin gives 
descriptions, pictures. and_ control 
methods for all of the insects and dis- 
eases affecting Satsuma oranges. Di- 
rections are given for making spray 
materials, and a spray calendar is 
included. The circular may be ob- 
tained from the Gulf Coast Citrus 
Exchange, Silverhill, Ala., for $1. 





Cost of Producing Apples 


in Minnesota 


“Cost of Producing Apples ‘in 
Minnesota” is the title of a 
bulletin just issued by Professors 
W. G. Brierley and W. J. Koppen, of 
the Minnesota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. The authors draw the 
following conclusions: “Well managed 
orchards in Minnesota are producing 
satisfactory yields and are returning 
a good net income. Improvement. of 
the methods of-management is impera- 
, tive in many orchards or the land 
should be used for other crops. Most 
of the orchards in the state should be 
thinned to give the remaining trees 
more light, food, and moisture, and to 
increase the yield. Most of the sod 
orchards are low in vigor. Yields 
could. be increased markedly by a 
change in cultural methods. As high 
yields have important bearing on the 
gross and net returns, growers should 
improve their methods of management 
whenever. possible in order to obtain 
the best possible yields. Inefficient 
spraying has been the cause of much 
of the poor condition of the crop. 
Three r four sprayings properly ap- 
plied would produce crops of far bet- 
ter grade. Grades need to be better 
defined and sorting done more rigidly.” 
Free copies of the bulletin may be 
obtained from the University Farm, 
St. Paul, Minn. ‘ 





The Department of Agriculture is 
_ planning to devote the 1925 Yearbook 
largely to horticulture. It is reported 
that experts of the department are 
now at work preparing material for 
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G-E Novalux highway 
lighting units make 
country roads sibbons 
of light”. 


— 


Is your farm 


on. a lighted road? 


Electric light on the high- 
ways is a good investment 
for any community. It 
makes night driving safer, 
helps protect life and 
property, and increases 
land values. 





The lighting engi- 
neers of the General 


ae nine aaa More than this, the building 


who plan  “‘white 


nf had ro of a highway lighting line 


giant searchlights 


fr fibetichise’ usually makes it possible for 


for industries, are at farm homes along the way 


the service of com- 


muni iGvicsonthe to obtain electric light, heat 


aie © ** - and power service. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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of successful 
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substantial in- 
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OW to market your entire 
crop of sound apples! How 
to make sound undergrades 
pay you. as much or more than 
Grade A’s for the city market! 
How to have a year ’round mar- 
ket for your orchard products! 


- The Hydraulic Press: Mfg. Com- 
pany at Mount Gilead has experi- 
mented for years with metltods 
for obtaining the greatest pos- 
sible money yield from every 
orchard. The famous 


Mount Gilead Process 


is the result—perfected and proved 
to be the greatest moneymaker 
ever offered to the orchardist. 
























Write today for complete details. 
Let us tell you just , 
every sound apple on your = 
tree can be marketed at a 
profit. Full information free. ’ 


=, 
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The tie julic Press Mfg.Co. 
4jleincolmAve. Mount Gilead, Ohio 


$5,583.00 From Less Than 2 Acres 
Stark’s Golden Delicious Trees! 


American Fruit Growers, Inc., (headquarters, Pittsburgh, Penn.) 
own the famous “Stark’s Golden Delicious Orchard” near Wenatchee. 


On Oct. 21, 1924, they reported: “This Fall we harvested from 
Stark‘s Golden Delicious trees on less than 2 acres— 


1220 Bushel Boxes From 130 Trees 


“We sold the crop for $5,583.00 f. 0. b. cars— an average of more than $4.57 per bushel.” 


A Net Income of $42.95 Per Tree! 


*‘Stark’s Golden Delicious is the heaviest bearing apple tree grown. Healthy 
and frost-resistant and has shown no sign of winter injury. It bears a com- 
mercial lord of high quality fruit on one-year wood, being the only variety that 
does this. The apples never get mealy.” This crop was 718/10 Per Cent Extra 
Fancy. 466/10 Per Cent ran 64 to bushel or larger. (64’s average about 12 inches 
in circumference.) f : ‘ 3 
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Fruit Concentrates | 
(Continued from page 10.) 


A modern type of vacuum pan adapted for 
fruit beverage manufacture 

to place various interested parties in 
communication with each other so 
that the various interests may co- 
operate to the advantage of them- 
selves as well as to the advantage of 
producers and consumers. 


Sweet Cider Regarded the 


Great American Beverage 


é¢— TNFERMENTED apple juice or 

sweet cider may justly be called 
the great American beverage. It is 
more generally popular and is made 
and consumed in much greater quan- 
tities than any other beverage juice. 
As the making of cider is regarded by 
fruit growers as the surest means of 
securing an outlet for surplus fruit, it 
is a very widely distributed farm in- 
dustry, the total production fluctu- 
ating greatly from year to year. Thus, 
in 1899 the production of cider on 
farms reported in the census was 56,- 
280,199 gallons, with an additional 
12,363,656 gallons converted into vine- 
gar. In 1909, a year in which the ap- 
ple crop of the Middle and South At- 
lantic and East North-Central states 
was a partial failure, the production 
of cider on farms dropped to 32,583,- 
998 gallons, with 7,246,632 gallons of 
vinegar. The widespread character of 
cider making as a farm industry, and 
its safety-valve relationship to the 
growing of fruit, are indicated by the 
fact that this total production was re- 
ported from 332,810 separate farms, 
representing every state in the Union, 
and that the average production per 
farm was slightly less than 100 gal- 
lons. While the figures upon produc- 
tion obtained by the last census are 
not yet available, it is certain that the 
increased demand for nonalcoholic 
beverages has resulted in a consider- 
able increase in the production of 
cider on farms as well as in commer- 
cial plants.” 

The above is from Farmers’ Bulletin 
1264, “Farm Manufacture of Unfer- 
mented Apple Juice,” available for 
free distribution on application to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. This bulletin 
tells how to make cider. 








"THE PEACE river country, lying 
hundreds of miles north of the 
Canadian boundary in the great wheat 
section, now claims the ability to 
grow fruit. Plum, cherry and apple 
trees came into bearing this year at 
the Dominion Experimental Farm near 
Beaver Lodge, Alberta. Red currants 
have been producing excellent crops. 
Canadian experts state that many 
kinds of fruit can be produced suc- 
cessfully in that section. The latitude 
is comparable with that of Siberian 
Russia, ‘but the climate is tempered 
by the winds blowing across the 
Rockies from the coast of British 
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The Orchard Home Department 
by Mary Lee Adams 


What Is a Wife Worth? 


T= ANSWERS to this question, as 
cited by the American Agricultur- 
ist, brought such varying - estimates 
that the farm wife feels hardly better 
able to place a value on herself as a 
business asset than before she heard 
what other people thought about it. 
Indeed, such a question is almost as 
vague as the’ time-honored “How big 
is a baby?’ 

But out of the fog of comment there 
emerges quite plainly the idea. that 
women, at least farmr women, have in 
the past been grossly undervalued and 
overworked, and that while their just 
deserts are now better appreciated, 
they still often fail to get them. What 
ought the active wife’s earnings to be? 

One woman submits figures, which 
are painfully convincing, to the effect 
that she has earned (but not received) 
nearly $4000 for each year of her 30 
years of married life. Such gigantic 
items as cooking and serving 235,425 
meals, baking 33,190 loaves of bread, 
etc. etc., mount up to an amazing 
total: Her claim seems to be well 
supported by the statistical calcula- 
tion of Miss Feddes of the University 
of Nebraska, who figures that the 
average farm wife would earn in 
domestic wages exactly $4004.04 per 
annum ° : 

But if the husband makes less than 
$4000, it is evident that he cannot pay 
his wife what she is worth. He may 
not be able to earn anything like what 
he is worth. The 30-year wife afore- 
said appears to realize this, and adds 
that she would gladly do it all over 
again for her husband and children. 
From a man, surely a generous one, 
comes the assertion that many good 
women have “slaved themselves to 
death” and formed but one link in the 
chain of wives required by a man to 
take care of his house and ever-in- 
creasing family. 

It might clear the air a little if we 
admit, in the first place, that even in 
this advanced age a man is more gen- 
erally able to make a sufficient living 
for himself and others than a woman. 
But if he can better provide the neces- 
sitiegcef life, the right kind of wife 
adds-to these the things that make 
life worth living—a bright, comfort- 
able home, happy children, community 

of interest and sympathetic compan- 
ionship. These values are not calcula- 
ble in dollars and cents. 

Good husbands, since their eyes 
have been opened to the fact that the 
“continuous performance” demanded 
by housework takes toll of woman’s 
strength as surely as his own more 
strenueus and more intermittent la- 
bor, do. all in their power to lighten 
the:‘wife’s cares by providing every 
labor-saving device within their 
means, If they must still regret that 
she has too much to do, they may, 
without a penny of extra outlay, pro- 
vide*for her happiness the one great- 
est thing. The Bible says, “The great- 
est af these is Love.” Even a tired 
wife; after 30 years, is much refreshed 
by the. demonstration of affection. 





Our Community League 
HERE’S nothing so good for a 
neighborhood as_ neighborliness, 

and nothing better for promoting 

neighborliness than a live Community 

League. In my own fruit growing 

locality, we have combined the activi- 

ties of a Community League with the 

School League: The size of our neigh- 

borhood makes this combination ad- 

visable, and it works well. 

Everyone realizes that the children 
are the dearest concern of all, so 
much time and thought are devoted to 
their welfare. In additiom we work 
for more general interests. Our 
activities include the Community 


Christmas Tree, amateur theatricals, 
lectures and 
gatherings. - 

Annually, we celebrate with a grand 
Rally Day, held in the spacious school 
grounds just before the opening of 


the ‘ big neighborhood 


the fall school term. What good fel- 
lowship! What savory picnic lunches! 
What jolly games shared by young 
and old, rich and poor alike! The 
glow of it lasts throughout the year. 

Another busy day is celebrated by 
a Rummage Sale, and since the word 
rummage is suggestive of something 
worthless, we substitute the title 
“White Elephant Sale.” Our white. 
elephants may be very handsome and 
valuable but of no use to us. We 
contribute them to this sale, and 
those who can make use of them, buy 
them at a low price.. The proceeds 
go toward securing community better- 
ments. P : 

The Red Cross finds willing workers 
among us when. their annual drive 
takes place. Being organized, we 
have the advantage of earning a per- 
centage on every 100 memberships 
secured by us. Another drop in the 
community coffers. 

The last meeting of the league was 
devoted mainly to consideration of 
school needs. . We decided that the 
smallest children would benefit by a 
separate playground with swings, 
slides, etc. They will get this before 
long. We discussed how we might 
help our colored neighbors (to whom 
a school bus has already been 
donated) to renew the worn steps of 
their excellent school. The Health 
Committee planned for the clinic soon 
to be held for the neighborhood chil- 
dren. The President organized our 
part in the Red Cross Drive. 

Business disposed of, the chairman 
of the amusement committee quickly 
inaugurated an old-fashioned spelling 
bee. This was held amid shouts of 
laughter, the spontaneous, friendly 
laughter which is good for us all. 
Have you a Community League in 
your neighborhood? I’m sure you 
would find it a great addition to the 
pleasure and welfare of all concerned. 





The Best of Gardens 


wrt is the best flower garden? 
The natural answer would be 
“That depends on your taste.” But 
the garden I have in mind suits every 
taste, yours and mine and the next 
woman's, better than any other gar- 
den could. For it seems to me that 
the best gardens of all are those we 
dream, joyously, recklessly, just to 
suit ourselves, in that season when it’s 


‘-still far too cold to plant but none 


too soon to plan. 

Can any real flowers bloom as free- 
ly and radiantly as the brilliant blos- 
soms we picture against the white 
snow outside the window? The very 
thought of their warm beauty seems 
to raise the temperature. And what 
a fascination there is in saying to 
oneself “I’ll have peonies this year in 
a solid mass just there, against a 
splendid background of expensive 
evergreens.” Darn the expense any- 
way. It costs nothing to imagine 
such a glorious garden as would take 
innumerable dollars and quite a few 
skilled gardeners to create. 

At least once a year it’s our privi- 
lege to indulge ourselves in these ex- 
travagant fancies, and it’s a wise in- 
dulgence. Just as it is true that we 
must set ourselves an ideal higher 
then we can possibly reach in order 
to reach the highest of which we are 
capable, so the lovely and unattain- 
able gardens we dream of are a help- 
ful influence later on when we sit 
soberly, nursery catalogue in hand, 
and jot down a list severely limited 
by the inexorable prices opposite 
each item, : 

Even here there is cheer, for some 
very desirable plants are so hardy 
and lavish in growth that the owner 
usually has more than she needs. 
How lucky then is the orchard woman 
who has friendly neighbors with 
— to exchange surplus roots and 
slips. 


Furnishing Cottage Homes 


Wwitl maids rapidly becoming as 
extinct as the dodo in rural dis- 
tricts, the many advantages of small, 
easily-kept dwellings have become ap- 
parent to householders. More people 
of taste and -refinement are living in 
small houses, bungalows and cottages 
than ever before. These people natu- 
rally demand charm in their surround- 
ings. It is, today, easily possible for 
them to secure it. 

At last the small house has come 
triumphantly into its own. Many a 
young bride now feels a sincere pref- 
erence for the wee home which cir- 
cumstances dictate. She knows it is 
within her power to make it quite per- 
fect of its kind, and the thought of 
expressing her own personality in a 
few rooms is more inviting and stimu- 
lating than the idea of turning over a 
many-chambered mansion to _ the 
mercies of an interior decorator. 


Look Before You Leap 


If you are unwilling or unable to 
allow professional decorators to dic- 
tate your taste and empty your purse, 
you may yet profit by their skill. 
Their -works will be found in shops 
where the best is shown in modern 
furniture for houses both great and 
small. Booklets and magazines can 
be studied that have fine illustrations 
of attractive rooms. The homes of 
wealth and good taste where you may 
visit are full of suggestions. 

Keep your eyes continually open 
for such things as appeal to your indi- 
vidual sense of beauty. The cost of 
them might be prohibitive if purchased 
outright but, given the esthetic sense 
and adaptability that most women 
happily possess, charming effects can 
be reproduced by the amateur who 
wishes to make of her house a dear 
little home. 


Keep It Simple 


Imitations of elaborate furniture 
would be sadly out of place and indeed 
shocking in a modest cottage. Sim- 
plicity will be found far more satisfy- 
ing. Of course, there’s th2 seeming 
simplicity of that perfected art that 
conceals art. Like the tailor-made 
gown, it looks plain until .the tailor’s 
bill comes in. Many talented artists 
are giving their time to the develop- 
ment of so-called cottage furniture. 
The simple gems they create would 
look suitable even in a small house, 
but it would require a long purse to 
buy them. 

Among your orchard friends there 
may be women who have successfully 
reproduced the charm of rooms of 
which the originals would be entirely 
beyond their means. They haven’t 
made the mistake of seeking “fussy” 
effects. The keynote of their best re- 
sults is simplicity of design and of 
treatment. There must be hundreds 
of orchard women who, with the re- 
sources at hand, could convert com- 
monplace surroundings into artistic 
and delightful rooms. 

Instead of upsetting the whole 
house, it is better to take one room at 
a time and develop it as a single at- 
tractive unit. Later you may bring 
the rest into harmony with it. May- 
be it’s the living room that cries aloud 
for aid, or the guest room has never 
been so dainty as you desire. 

If the room is unfurnished, your 
task is easier, Find the store where 
you can pick out the plain, unspoiled, 
unpainted furniture necessary. Or 
call to your aid the local carpenter 
and let him fashion the required 
pieces, simple in line, solid, and with 
the smooth natural surface of the 
wood ready for decoration. 


Personally Painted 
You may have laughed over Ellis 
Parker Butler’s humorous sketch, 
“Personally Painted,” but there’s no 
need for the woman with the paint 
pot to take part in any such smeary 


tragedy. Paint plays a conspicuous 
part in the new cottage furniture. An 
impatient temperament and the desire 
to see quick results are the pitfali of 
the woman who simply won’t wait for 
the first coat to-dry before applying 
the second. Gummy misery is her lot. 
A degree of patience is essential. 
Think out your color scheme fully, in 
advance. The modern tendency is 
toward a liberal use of black. Em- 
ployed to bring out other lovely tints, 
black produces some very rich effects 
without becoming garish. 

In the show rooms of a model 
modern cottage, I observed that no 
detail was considered unimportant. 
Rugs lay on floors colored to form a 
judicious harmony with them, as well 
as with the draperies, furniture and 
walls. The pictures, while good, were 
chosen not so much as individual 
works of art as for rightly toned wall 
decorations. The very candlesticks 
on the mantel were designed for the 
particular room. They belonged just 
there and not elsewhere. . 

In the bedroom, what delicious old- 
fashioned china on the wash stand! 
“What!” you exclaim, “Washstands in 
this day?” Yes, indeed, and most 
decorative they were. After all, unless 
your modest cottage has a bath with 
every bedroom, the wash stand with 
its pretty towels and colorful china, 
is very handy in the guest room. I 
feel a pronounced preference for the 
most quaintly shaped flowered bowls 
and ewers, but some examples of 
pitchers and basins of colored glass 
proved a very happy selection. 

Excellent effects in bedroom furni- 
ture were obtained with paint, or 
more simply still with a thin stain of 
gray, blue or green with trim of 
black, deep blue or gilt. Considerable 
skill is needed to introduce elaborate 
painted designs so, unless of proved 
expertness, the amateur is well- 
advised to stick to plain panels with 
contrasting trim rather than to at- 
tempt close patterns of brilliant 
flowers. 

It is also safer to have plain toned 
walls and to trust to pictures, poly- 
chrome mirrors, vases, etc., for relief 
and variety. A bedroom may be very 
sweet with flowered paper on the 
walls, provided there are no colored 
pictures hung on them and no dra- 
peries of figured material. Rush bot- 
tomed chairs with painted frames, and 
rag rugs on stained or painted fluors, 


_are entirely satisfying. 


Hints from a Living Room 


The gem of one model cottage I ex- 
plored was a living-room in which 
black and red had been so admirably 
combined that, besides being very 
striking, the effect was warm, cosy, 
even restful, and unusually pretty. 
The floor covering was of linoleum ° 
painted a dull red. Smooth, bare, 
painted boards would have answered 
almost as well. A large rug of mixed 
dark gray witb black border, softened 
its glow. 

Walls of lighter gray were relieved 
by a black baseboard and by doors, 
window frames and mantel of white 
with black trim. The hearth was of 
dull red tiles. A- clever curtain for 
the fireplace was of coarse gray ma- 
terial almost like hop. sacking, run on 
a small rod and with a three-inch em- 
broidered band of bright flowers in 
wool cross stitch at the bottom. 

The chairs were of- solid black up- 
holstered in Chinese red chintz, with 
large black and gray design. Curtains 
and portieres were of the same chintz 
with black border. On the mantel 
stood two tall,-deep blue candlesticks 
with red shades. An oval polychrome 
mirror, hung lengthwise over the cen- 
ter of the mantel, completed a very 
artistic panel. 

The pictures, framed in plain black 
moldings, were delightfully. colored 
prints, of which there are now such 2 
large and inexpensive variety. Noth- 
ing in this room failed to add to its 
charm as a decorative unit, yet there 
was sufficient variety to avoid 


monotony. 
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FURNESS 


LIN. 


All Sports in a Climate 
of Everlasting Spring 
Only 2 Days from New York 
Golf, Tennis, 
Motor ag 
ng, Sailin 
A Bathing, Ri 
ing, Horse Rac- 
ng, Trap- 
shooting, etc. 


No Passports 
Required 


Sailing Twice Weekly 
From New York Wed. & Sat. 
via New Palatial Twin-Screw 

Oil-Burning Steamers. 
S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 
S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


Tickets good on either Steamer, in- 
suring unequalled express service. 
Send for Illustrated Booklets. 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., New York 
Or Any Local Tourist Agent. 


























SCHOOL BOX 
FREE, 


with Fountain Pen, & 

Peneils, Knife, Pen ga 

sailing 9 pack "She new o Scape. Wii 

selling 30 packages in; = ae a Pict 
Biluine Mtg. Co., 8: a Concord Ict., 








Do You Want 


Baby Patsy? 


She is the sweetest and dearest Dolly you 
ever saw and you will have a lot of fun 


playing with her 


Baby Patsy has big blue eyes, rosy checks, 
is ‘over ‘One’ foot tall, and is practically 
unbreakable. She says ‘‘Mama, Mama”’ 
so naturally you almost think she is alive. 
Hold ber and she will walk with you; 
lay her down and her eyes will close 
and she will go to sleep for you. Her 
hair is. soft and silky, bobbed in the latest 
style, and you can comb it like real 
babies’ hair. Baby Patsy is also fully 
dressed. Pretty bonnet, dainty lawn dress, 
stockings and patent leather slippers— 


“She ts Yours For Being 
Us a Little Favor 


Simply secure. four subscriptions for the 
AMERIOAN FRUIT GROWER MAGA- 
ZINE at 6@ cents a year, or $1.00 for 
three years, and Baby Patsy is yours. 
Easy, isn’t it? Why, you can have Baby 
Patsy im no time, and she is such. a 

-Wwe ate sure you will live’ her 

beart. 


darling 
witb all your 
ee nA A HE RR NOR A ce eee ome She 


American Fruit Grower Magazine, 
68 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Il. 


scriptions to the AMERICAN FRUIT GROW- 
ER MAGAZINE. Subscribers’ names and ad- 
dresses and the number of years each is en- 
titled to are on a separate sheet, Please 
send me Baby Patsy free, postage prepaid. 


ADDRESS 


SEOCEH RE OHE EERE eee sess Peeeseseee 


P. O. stacroceveccooacte. STATE. ..,. . 














American Fruit Grower Magazine 


CHATS WITH FRUIT 
GROWERS WIFE 


By HAZEL BURSELL 


Keeping Household Accounts 


D° YOU know where your money 

went this last year? How much 
did it cost to feed the family, buy 
clothes for the members, etc.? The 
only way to know how the money was 
spent at the end of the year is by 


the keeping of accurate household. 


accoun‘s. And January 1 of each 
year is the, day on which to begin 
keeping them. Now is the time! 

“What good will it do-for me to 
know how much money I spent last 
year and for what articles?” you 
immediately ask. 


You Need the Records 

First, the information obtained 
from totaling up the various items in 
the household account book will be 
needed when it eomes time to fill out 
the income tax returns. How can the 
Man-of-the-House answer questions 
pertaining to food, shelter and cloth- 
ing if no record has been kept? He 
cannot give the disbursements and re- 
ceipts from the farm unless he keéps 
a daily record of his purchases and 
sales during the year. It is contrary 
to law to “guess at” these things. 
Besides, how are you to know whether 
or not you have to pay a tax on your 
net income if you have kept no record 
of expenses and receipts? 

Second, farming is a business, and 
household management is part of that 
business, and no business can long 
succeed unless it “keeps books.” 
Every business man or woman has to 
know the exact cost of doing the vari- 
ous things connected with his or her 
establishment, for only in this way 
can the sources of unnecessary ex- 
pense be found and eliminated. 
Waste eats up profit. The housewife 
needs her records so that at the end 
of the year she, together with her 
husband, can go over the accounts 
carefully, analyze them and find the 
poor investments. 

If you have been buying clothing 
from a certain firm and they have 
given you poor quality, the books will 
tell the story in the number of re 
placements. Next year you will know 
that you can save money by purchas- 
ing a better quality, especially in the 
things that must stand hard service. 
Suppose you find that it has taken 


eight or 10 sacks of sugar during the. 


year for a -family of five. - You will 
know at once that that is too much 
sugar, and next year you’ can -serve 
More canned and. fresh fruits and 
fewer preserves. You will increase 
the size of your savings: account end 


your children will be healthier as a- 


result. If your doctor and dentist 
bills are extraordinarily high, you had 
best look for the cause. Big doctor 
bills, except in the case of accident 
or some organic diseases, usually can 
be traced to wrong ways of living. 


Save Systematically 
Every. business, to be emaseoatels 


has to save money when 
good. against the time when- pauten 


_ will not be: so good. Saving-must: be 


a systematically, and to save:sys-- 
the family must. work ‘on - 


: budget. Set se much aside each 
month. . You cannot take a ready-made 
budget published in some magazine 
and expect it to work for your par- 
ticular family, but you must devise 
one that will meet your needs. 

The budget and household accounts 
go hand in hand. You cannot hope 
to devise a budget until you have kept 
accurate daily accounts for at least 
one year, so that you will know ap- 
proximately how much money you 
have to spend and what proportion of 
your income must go for food, cloth- 


t 


ing, shelter, recreation and savings. 


From these records you can devise a 
workable budget, and from your ex- 
periences last year you will know 
just what you can do in the various 
items and still keep within your 
allotted amount. Then the year fol- 
lowing you can devise an even better 
budget. 

Contrary to popular belief, household 
accounts are not much trouble to keep, 
if brought up to date every day. That 
is where most folks fall down, You 
can buy a compact account book with 
little sections ruled off for every day 
in the month, and classified under the 
various headings of food, clothing, in- 
vestment, recreation, household -sup- 
plies, receipts, etc. All you have to 
do is fill in the amount under these 
headings for that date. You will find 
it interesting instead of tiresome. If 
you have children who are old enough 
to understand and do accurate work, 
let them do it. They will be immense- 
ly proud to have the responsibility. of 
doing this work. 


A Health Talk 


"THERE are many rules for keeping 
in good health: Boiled down to 
their basic principle they all amount 
to this—Common Sense applied to the 
business of living. 

Food, of course, is one of the big- 
gest factors in good health. A ma- 
jority of Americans overeat at every 
meal. People have a sufficiency long 
before they get that “can’t-eat-another- 
bite” feeling. Overeating makes peo- 
ple fat, slow, sluggish, is ruinous to 
complexions, and leaves the body in a 
condition that is easily susceptible to 
disease. Too much meat is another 
American food fault, making for kid- 
ney and stomach disorders. Meat 
once a day is enough, if plenty of eggs, 
butter, milk and cheese are used. We 
should eat. more green vegetables and 
fresh fruits, and drink plenty of water 
and milk. Eat three meals each day 
at regular hours. 

To Ye Editor’s way of thinking, 
cleanliness is of-major importance, 
Have a bathroom and tub on the farm 
and use it often! Don’t be like the 
farmer in the story who, on seeing the 
lovely bathroom in his hotel suite, ex- 
claimed, “My what a swell bathroom! 





Sure wish it was Saturday night so I 


could take:a bath.” Two baths a week 
should be a minimum. By rights, the 
farmer needs. his daily plunge. even 
more than his city brother; due to the 
nature of his work. Frequent baths 
will do much to insure a cheerful, 
happy. family. 

Plenty of sleep and a reasonable 
amount of-rest are essentials to good 
health and happiness. We need to 
say “rest”? to the farmer and farm 
housewife where we say “exercise” to 
city men and women. With proper 
management and. efficient workman- 
ship when they are at it, there is, no 
reason for the farmer working all day 
and half the night, except in special 
seasons. Sunday shonid, be a day of 
rest and recreation. Many farmers 
work half-heartedly during the week, 


and then manage to put in a real day's | 


work on Sunday. 
Another thing this keep-at-it-all-the- 
time system does is to drive the young 


-people from the farms to the city. 
‘A little application of the work-hard- 


and-then-play-some principle will go a 
long ways towards making farm life 
more attractive. During certain sea- 
sons it is necessary to work long 
hours, but that is not generally true. 

Regularity of habits counts, but the 


farmer, due to the strenuous life he 
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Printed with your Name and Address. 
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What Makes a 
Profitable Orchard? 


Good site and soil, suitable varieties 
plus first-class trees at the start—that’s 
obvious, 

What is a first-class tree? Good roots, 
good diameter and height for the age 
and variety, free from disease and in- 
sects, vitality unimpaired, true-to-name. 
These last two can be proved only by 
time. 

What is back of your purchase? That 
is of vital importance. You should know 
about the resources, equipment, organiza- 
tion and especially the spirit of the com- 
pany behind your purchase. 

You will like our methods of grading 
and our way of treating customers. 

Send us your list, varieties and num- 
ber. Let us tell you what we offer at 
reasonable prices. 


** Yours for Growing Satisfaction”? 


NeosHo NuRSERIES 
124 Bird St. Neosho, Missouri 














Whitesbog Blueberries 
A new cultivated fruit 


Bic profits for the commercial 
grower. Berries grow over one- 
half inch in diameter. Delicious. 
Practically seedless. All vari- 
; eties carefully selected, tested 
and named. Bushes vigorous 
and heavily producti,>. 
Write for information. 
WHITES 
BLUEBERRY NURSERIES 
Headquarters for 

Purebred Blueberry Planis 


JosEPH J. WHITE, INC. 
Box A Whitesbog, N. J. 























BARGAIN 


By all means send 
‘or my NewCut Price 
and see the money! save 
Fence, Gates,Steel Posts, 
fing and Pain 





Wire, 
ber. 








Next time the lady-of-the-house 
oes to town, she needn’t hurry 
ome to get supper. Not if she she 

brings back with her a few cans 

of Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti. 

It is ready-cooked and seasoned. 

There’s a tasty tomato and cheese 

sauce. Substantial enough to be 

a hearty meal for the menfolks; 

takes only a few minutes to heat. 

Don’t <3 = to put Beech-Nut 

Prepared Spaghetti on your next 
grocery order. 


Already Cooked—Just Heat It 


Beech-Nut 


Prepared 
‘Spaghetti 


with delicious cheese and tomato sauce 
SPN RRC Co aR SNL, PRT 























1% c. sugar 


leads, is more apt to keep regular eat- 
ing and sleeping hours than is his city 
brother. Plenty of fresh air in the 
sleeping room is a point which often 
receives scant attention from farm 
families. A sleeping porch is very de- 
sirable, especiaily for boys. 

Clothes are a bigger factor in health 
and happiness on the farm than is 
often admitted. Wearing torn, dirty, 
ill-fitting clothes not only adds dis- 
comfort, but causes loss of self-respect. 
The farmer needs neat, clean, com- 
fortable shirts and overalls and well- 
fitting shoes. Nothing can cause more 
discomfort to the worker than worn- 
out, ill-shaped shoes. 

The farm housewife can. look just as 
nice in her clean, simple, well-made 
sginghams as her city cousin in silks 
and satins, though in a different way. 


The fact that she is busy and over- 
worked is no excuse for uncombed 
hair, unlaced shoes and torn, soiled 
garments. She can work better if she 
takes time to laok neat, because she 
will “feel better” mentally and physi- 
eally. She can turn out more than 


enough work to make up for the time 


used on her personal appearance, and 
do it with less effort. Cheap, ill-fitting 
shoes are a mighty poor investment 
for the farm woman who must take 
thousands of steps in a day. 

All these things—proper and com- 
fortable clothes, a sufficiency of good 
food, plenty of sleep, regular hours, 
frequent baths, and time for recrea- 
tion®and rest—make for the proper 
mental attitude. With a cheerful, go- 
getter attitude, work goes easy gnd 
more good things come your way. 


Recipes Using Raisins 


RAISINS are truly the cook’s friend—they add zest and flavor to countless 
everyday dishes and transform the commonplace bread, pudding or cookie 


into something highly desirabte. 


Then besides, they are excellent eaten alone. 


How often does Mother ruefully survey the empty raisin box from which small 


hands (and sometimes large hands) have purloined the fruit! 
They have a delightful flavor, and contain valuable mineral salts and 


good! 


But raisins are 


easily digested fruit sugars. Because of the sugars, the nutritive value is 
high. Raisins are comparatively inexpensive. 


Rice and Raisins 

% c. rice % ec. seeded raisins 
2% c. boiling water Salt to taste 

Wash raisins. Pick over and wash rice. 
Place boiling water in upper portion of 
double bailer and put directly over heat. 
Add salt and raisins, then when boiling 
rapidly, add rice slowly and boil 5 min- 
utes. Place upper into lower portion of 
double boiler and cook till tender. Serve 
with sugar and cream. 


Raisin Bread 
When baking light bread, mix out sev- 
eral loaves of raisin bread. Take a por- 
tion of raised dough large enough for a 
loaf and roll out on the board. Cover 
surface with seedless raisins and roll up 
like a jelly roll. Pinch the edges and 
ends of the dough firmly together. Place 
loaves in greased pans, brush top with 
melted shortening and set aside in warm 
place till loaves are light. Bake in hot 
oven, which may be cooled down after 
bread begins to brown. Raisins added in 
this manner will not discolor the loaf and 

will be evenly distributed. 


Coffee Cake 
1c. butter 1t. cinnamon 
2c. sugar 1t. cloves 
5 eg a 3 1t. allspice 
1c. black coffee 1 Ib. raisins 
1 t soda 1 1b.. currants 
34% ce. flour 


Cream and butter sugar. Add_ thor- 
oughly beaten eggs and coffee. Add dry 
ingredients, sifted together. Beat thor- 
oughly. Stir in currants and raisins 
(seeded and cut): Bake in moderate oven. 


Hermits 
5 T. butter 4t. baking powder 
1c. sugar *2c. flour 
2 eggs 4T. milk 


% t. cinnamon 8 walnuts, chopped 
¥y t. cloves 14 c. seeded raisins 


Cream butter and sugar, add milk and 
well-beaten eggs. Mix and _ sift flour, 
spices and baking powder. Add to first 
mixture and beat thoroughly. Add rai- 
sins and nuts and mix well. Drop from 
tedspoon on buttered baking sheet, 2 
inches apart. Bake 20 minutes in moder- 
ate oven. 

Scotch Scones 


2c. flour 1% t. salt 
2 T. butter 2 to 3 c. milk, rich 
2 T. sugar 3 T. currants or 


legg raisins 
1 T. baking powder 

Sift dry ingredients, work in the short- 
ening and add enough milk to mix to a 
soft dough, leaving the bowl clean. Toss 
on a floured board and roll or pat into 
a large round scone about % inch thick. 
Bake on a gridle, first on one side and 
then on other. The scone may be baked 
whole, or may be cut pie-fashion into tri- 
angular pieces and bak f necessary, 
finish by propping up at the side of the 
griddle. Wrap in a napkin to keep warm. 
Serve hot, either plain or cut open, and 
spread with butter. 


Spanish Buns 


% ec. nut meats 
14 c. butter 2 t. cloves 
3 eggs 2 t. cinnamon 
1t. soda 2% c. flour 
1c. sour milk ¥% c. raisins 


Sift soda, flour and spices together. 
Cream butter and add sugar gradually 
and floured nut meats and raisins. Add 
beaten eggs and milk. Stir in dry ingred- 
ients quickly. Bake in greased gem pans 
in moderate oven about 25 to 35 minutes. 


Hot Cross Buns 

1c. scalded milk % t. cinnamon 
4% ec. sugar ce. flour , 
2 T. butter 
¥% t. salt 
1 yeast cake 

Dissolve yeast cake in water and let 
become “active.’”” Melt butter and com- 
bine all ingredients except flour. Add 
flour gradually,. beating vigorously until 


1 ege 
% c. raisins 





no more flour can be beaten in. Add egg 


well beaten. When thoroughly mixed add 
raisins. Cover and let rise over night. 
In the morning shape in the form of 
large biscuits, make a cross on top of 
each bun by cutting with a sharp knife or 
scissors, and place in pan one inch apart. 
Let rise and bake 20 minutes. 


Raisin Puff 


ce. butter 214 c. flour 
2 T. sugar 2 t. — powder 
2 eggs % t. salt 
le. milk lc. raisins 


Cream butter, add sugar gradually and 
eggs well beaten; then add milk alter- 
nately with 2 c. flour, mixed and sifted 
with baking powder and salt. Seed and 
chop raisins, dredge with remaining flour, 
and add to mixture. Turn into a but- 
tered mould, adjust cover, and steam 1% 
hours. Remove to hot serving dish and 
serve with whipped cream, sweetened 
and flavored with grated nutmeg. 


Rhubarb and Raisin Pie 


Line a plate with plain pie paste and 
fill with 2 ¢. rhubarb, cut in %-inch 
pieces. Sprinkle with 1 c. sugar and ¥% c. 
raisins, seeded and cut in halves. Cover 
with crust and bake in moderate oven 
45 minutes. 


Boston Cookies 


1c. butter ¥% t. salt 

1% c. sugar 1 t. cinnamon 

3 eges 1 c. chopped nuts 

1t. soda 1% c. raisins, chopped 
1% T. hot water and seeded 

3% c. flour ¥% c. currants 


Cream the butter, add sugar gradually, 
and eggs well beaten. Add soda dissolved 
in hot water, and one-half the flour 
mixed and sifted with salt and cinnamon; 
then add nut meats, fruit and remaining 
flour. Drop by spoonfuls one inch apart 
on a buttered sheet, and bake in a mod- 
erate oven. 

Nut Spice Cake 
14 t. cloves 
% t. nutmeg 
1c. raisins, chopped 


1% c. butter 
1c. brown sugar 
¥% c. molasses 


4 egg yolks rh c. currants 
1c. sour milk 4 C. — 
2% e. flour * chop ped 
1t. soda 1% t. Taking powder 
1t. cinnamon 
Mix ingredients in the order given, 


first creaming butter and sugar, then 
adding molasses, egg yolks, milk, flour, 
soda and seasonings. This recipe makes 
two lodves. 

Gingerbread 


14 c. butter 1144 t. soda 

24 c, boiling water 1% t. salt 

1c. molasses 1 t. cinnamon 
1 t. ginger 


1 egg 
2% c. flour % t. cloves 
4% c. raisins 

Melt butter in water, add molasses, egg 
well beaten, and dry ingredients mixed 
and sifted. Bake in a buttered shallow 
pan from 35 to 40 minutes, or in greased 
gem pans from 20 to 25 minutes. If baked 
in one large pan, cut in squares when 
done and serve while still warm. 


Fruit Rolls 


2c. flour 2% ¢. milk 

5 t. baking powder % ec. stoned raisins 
% t. salt : (finely chopped) 

1 T. sugar 2 T. citron, chopped 
2 T. butter 14 t. cinnamon 


Mix dry ingredients and sift twice. 
Work in lard with tips of fingers. Add 
ges rl the liquid, mixing with knife to 
a soft dough. Roll to ™% inch thickness, 
brush dver with melted butter, and 
sprinkle with fruit, sugar and cinnamon. 
Roll like Jelly roll; eut off pieces % inch 
in thickness. Place in buttered tin and 
bake in hot oven 15 minutes. Currants 
may be used in place of raisins and 
citron. 

Abbreviations 

1c. equals 1 cupful. 

1 t. equals 1 teaspoonful. 

1 T. equals 1 tablespoonful. 

1 1b. equals 1 pound. 


All measures are level. 





Width, abowt24 inches 





Coupon or 
Postal for 
Catalog 





Make your curtains this Spring of 
this cheerful “Bluebird” Pattern 
Scrim. The Bluebird always means 
Good Fortune and er yn Your 


good luck starts rig 
this special offer—an unbeatable 
bargain. Color—Blue Design on 
— Order by No. ' 31HR8455. 


12 Yards $1.00 


Women’s Suede Finish 
Leather Slippers 


31HJ850 — Black with 


Purple d 
Inlay. 31H. B51 
Blue with, 


American 

Beauty Lining 

and Inlay. 
31H. 


J8B52 — 

with Brown 

ye 

Never before 
such quality £ 








in 2-sone combinant ions. 
Cushioned soft 
chrome leather 
; heels, § 
Ideal _negligee 
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House Slipper for wane, ‘aa 2% to 8. 
Wide Widths. Mention size and color. 


$ 1.00 oo yp 
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Thousands 
of other 
Amazing 
Bargains 

in our 35th 

Anniversary 

wo salen 


| \ FREE 










MAIL COUPON TODAY 


| CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 
Dept.31 26th Street and Indiana 
| Chicago, Illinois 
Please mail me at once, ABSOLUTELY FREE, ous 


great 35th Anniversary’ 
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THE friendly sun of Northern Arkansas 
and Southern Missouri—abundant rains 
fall on well-drained slopes of rich, loose soil 
—mild winters, early springs, and prideful 
care give the Ozark Apple its sleek, rosy 
cheek and full deliciousness—the Ozark Peach its bloom—the luscious Ozark 
Grape its tender plumpness,and the Strawberry the commercial importance that 
occupies the attention of one of the most efficient cooperative marketing associa- 


tions in the country. 
The soil—the climate—the excellent facilities for shipping to nearby markets—hard 
surfaced roads—and the certainty of just reward for effort make the Ozark Country the 
ideal location for the ambitious fruit grower. Orchards and vineyards mature in a few 
years on land that then b Imost pricel A fine spirit of cooperation, 
eettled communities and good echools make it a delightful homeland. ‘ 
The Ozarks are the great fruit shipping area of the Central United States. They are the 
only spot where a man can start with moderate capital under idealconditions that promise 
early and ind d Write me tor full information. 


J. N: Cornatzar, Pass. Traffic Mgr., Frisco Lines, Room 801, Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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CUSHMAN POWER 


for Sprayers and Dusters 
These well known vertical throttling-governed engines 
are used for power by manyoftheleading manufacturers 
who recognize the absolute necessity to the users of 


Lighter Weight—Greater Capacity 

er Pressure 
Cush: Eoginss are much lighter in t, built more com- —~ 
pactly and deliver more power per pound. ey are dust-proof, 4H.P. Unit with radiator | 
steady in operation gudrequceies attention. arly eq cooling. Magneto ignition. 
Adapted for either beit or chain drive. Equi: water tank, Dulley. Weight 230 Ibs. 


radiator or coil cooling system. Magneto or ery ignition. 

= In addition to these two vertical motors, we now have 
a 3 H.-P. horizontal engine that takes care of all 
sprayer requirements from 1% to 4 H.P. 


Replace Your Engine with a Cushman 
If you have a sprayer on which the engine does not 
pan pene our motor a Cushman 
more power with less weight. 
Write us portayn wpb bpp pe to buy, and we 
shall tell you what equipment an 
your purpose. 

Cushman Motor Works 
955 North 21st Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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The QUALITY » 
BASKET | The Berlin Quart 


art That secures highest prices for your 
‘ fruit. Write for 1925 catalog 

showing our complete line, and 

secure your baskets and cra’ 

at ER DISCOUNTS. 


The Berlin Fruit Box Co. 
Berlin Heights, Ohic 
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AMERICAN SEED CO,,BoxV- 1 , Lancaster, Pa 








“= 1. FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 

tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 

} funning gear. Wagon parts ofall kinds. Write 
- today for free catalog illustrated in colors. ~ 

ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.. 24 Elm Street, Quincy, &!. 







or narrow. 













Fruit Growers’ Conference 
at Lafayette, Ind. 


FRUIT growers’ conference of spe- 

cial importatice is to be held at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
January 12-16. The program includes 
consideration of some of the most out- 
standing problems of fruit growing, 
such as insect and disease problems; 
orchard nutrition with special refer- 
ence to growth and fruitfulness; or- 
chard soil problems; and the pruning 
of young and bearing trees. 

The program will be in charge of 
the Departments of Horticulture, Bot- 
any, and Entomology of Purdue Uni- 
versity. In addition to Indiana au- 
thorities, there will be present Dr. 
E. J. Kraus of Wisconsin and Dr. E. C. 


Auchter of Maryland, who are author- 
ities of national importance. There 
will be ample opportunity for discus- 
sion, and all present are invited to 
take part. 

The Department of Horticulture at 
Purdue University extends a cordial 
invitation to all fruit growers, no mat- 
ter from what state, to attend this im- 
portant conference. 





'T HE PURDUE (Indiana), fruit judg- 


ing team, consisting of W. B. 
Yates, R. F. Hennis, D. A. Sherwood, 
O. J. Heacock and O. G. Anderson, re- 
cently won first prize in a contest 
held at Columbus, Ohio. The team 
judged and identified 60 plates of 
apples, making 11,118 points out of a 
possible 12,000. 
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Beauty in the Bedroom 
by Ruth Gordon McCarron 


Mest people labor under the delu- 
sion that beauty and expense are 
co-partners. No matter how moderate 
your outlay for furniture and home 
decoration may be, you can have color 
and charming simplicity ig your 
home. During the coming winter 
months your inside painting can be 
done cheaply with the best results, 
More than one-third. of the allotted 
time of our lives is spent in our bed- 
rooms. Medical authorities stress the 
influence of our surroundings upon 
health and spirits. Everything in a 
bedroom should contribute to repose. 
The careful housewife likes the bed- 
rooms to look clean, feel clean, and 
be clean. A painted bedroom satisfies 
the inherent desire of all mankind for 
beauty and cleanliness combined. 


Solving Sanitation 


Practically all housekeepers realize 
the value of paint in ridding a house 
of “undesirable visitors.” The best 
regulated households suffer at times 
from the invasion of unwelcome 
vermin. Paint fills up the cracks and 
crevices where these pests make their 
appearance and find lodging. Painted 
surfaces are sanitary. A smooth, 
washable surface will not harbor dis- 


ease germs. Every woman realizes 
that well-painted interiors make 
housekeeping less laborious—when 


she is through cleaning, the surfaces 
look clean, and she knows that her 
work has been well expended... At the 
same time, paint is the best decorative 
medium we have. 

Let us consider the walls, ceiling 
and floor—the background of any 
room. Study the location of the room, 
bearing in mind that each room should 
express the personality of its occu- 
pant. 

Sunny. south and west rooms will 
stand colder color treatments, such as 
blues, grays, pale greens or yellows, 
than will north and east rooms. Into 
these we must bring warmth by using 
the richer colors, like pink, from its 
palest shade to its warmest rose, and 
deep yellows. 

If the ceilings are high, carry the 
ceiling color down the walls, using 
your own judgment as to the depth 
needed to proportion your room. A 
molding or a painted line several 
shades darker than the color of the 
walls, or matching the wood trim is 
an effective treatment to separate the 
walls and ceiling. 

If your ceilings are low, carry the 
wall color all the way up, using a 
molding for a finish at the angle of 
the walls and ceiling. Another way to 
give height to low rooms is to panel 
or stripe the walls perpendicularly. 

The safest tint for bedroom ceilings 
is a warm ivory, never pure white. 
White is less likely to give that de- 
sired clean look and is hard on the 
eyes. Before painting, fill the cracks 
in the ceiling with plaster of paris, or 
a similar preparation. 


In My Lady’s Chamber 

In bedrooms facing the west there 
are probably some old pieces of ma- 
hogany or rosewood. Select a warm 
gray flat paint for the walls, ivory for 
the woodwork and French blue for 
the floor. 

If your house has old-fashioned 
wide board floorings, hardened with 
years, you are fortunate. These floors 
lend themselves readily to paint.. Re- 
member always the old rule to have 
the floors dark, the walls liguter, and 
the ceilings lightest. 

Hangings of French blue and rugs 
of burnt orange and gray bring finish- 
ing touches to a room of this kind. 

A northeast bedroom needs a totally 
different treatment. Rose pink ‘walls 
will supply warmth in a background 
for soft, ivory furniture and wood- 
work. Ordinary unbleached muslin, 
stenciled with oil paints, makes wash- 
able hangings. The designs on the 
curtains may be repeated on the furni- 
ture, using mulberry, old rose and 
French blue, with touches of green 
and yellow for the color scheme. 


A big southwest room used for 4 
nursery offers charming possibilities 
In this room, where smudgy litt, 
fingers leave their tracks, good resuits 
can be secured by finishing the lowe 
part of the walls to a suitable height 
in gloss paint which can be washed 
and rewashed, er economically ro 
painted before the upper walls begip 
to show wear. Paint the upper wall 
a soft yellow; the lower part ang 
woodwork a warm cream; the fioor g 
very dark brown. One section of the 
lower portion may be finished as 4 
blackboard. A special paint is made 
for this purpose. | 

The range of stencils for children’s 
rooms is practically limitless. Ajj. 
mals, flowers and all the characters 4 
nursery rhymes are at your dispogal, 
Apart from the charm they lend the 
nursery, their educational -value jg 
worthy of consideration. 

Nursery furniture that may be 
washed frequently is another benefit 
paint brings us. Several good enamels 


“come in a delightful shade of leat 


green and one quart will give every 
piece -of furniture in the room two 
good coats, over the first coat of ordi. 
nary paint. The stencils used onthe 
walls should be repeated on the furni. 
ture. If these are developed in pri. 
mary colors, red, blue, yellow, and:one 
secondary color, green, the éffects 

be charming. Washable rugs oc it 
orange and white might be on 
the dark brown floor. 


The Difficult Room 


Somewhere in the hoyse you may 
have a small, poorly lighted bedroom. 
Most people have. Paint the walls 
cream, a few shades darker than the 
ceiling, the woodwork ivory, and the 
floor old blue. When the floor is dry, 
varnish thoroughly. Use only the 
most necessary pieces of furniture 
and enamel these black, stenciled, 
preferably with figures. of small de 
sign. This room will stand touches of 
red for a color note. 

The wall effects in the different 
rooms may be varied by employing 
any of the several new two or three 
tone finishes which have become so 
popular. These are obtained by using 
two or more shades of the same color, 
or of contrasting, harmonizing colors. 
When the first coat is dry, the second 
is applied and rolled while*wet witit a 
large sheet of newspaper, ’ crumpled 
into an elongated wad. Different 
effects are produced by usitig a coatse 
cloth or a sponge instead of the paper. 
These finishes have the added virtue 
of hiding cracks or chipped. spaces. 

When the bedrooms aré shut off 
from each other, it gives us the op 
portunity to consider: each room inde 
pendently. If the house fs'‘small, or 
the rooms connected with éach other, 
it is safer to use one général color 
scheme throughout the rooms on the 
same floor. 


Painted Furniture. 


A word about painted furniture. It 
is economical. Up in the‘ attic you 
may have several pieces of good shape 
that simply will not fraternize with 
each other ‘because the woods are dil: 
ferent. Paint them.. They may not 
be “brothers under the skin” but they 
will get on together famously for all 
that. It is practically impossible, if 
directions are followed carefully, to 
make mistakes. ~Painted furniture is 
beautiful. It is more than that, it is 
long-wearing and sanitary. 

There is one delightful development 


useft 4 
ay . 
4 


-in it that many people overlook. Paint 


the insides: of the drawers in vivid 
contrast with the outside. A flat 
paint is better than enamel. Every 
time you pull open a drawer you Will 
experience the same_thrill of delight 
Can you imagine a French blue or 4 
Chinese red lining in the drawérs_of 
gray or ivory furniture? HK is, 
worthy of note that if you paint the 
inside: of the drawer in which you 
keep linens, blue, you will not have 
to wrap them in any blue material to 
preserve their whiteness. 
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The Young Dewberry, a. 
L New Hybrid Variety 
(Continued from page 9) 


tween the Logan blackberry and the 
Superlative raspberry was made by 
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Figure 4—The Young dewberry trained to 
a stake 


but not readily, so that the fruit 
mashes and crumbles when picked. In 
the eastern United States, what is sup- 
posed to be the Laxtonberry behaves 
precisely in this manner though the 
fruit is very large and of superior 
flavor. 





he diff t e ’ e 
levi Missouri Growers Hold 


y. employing 
= or three Meeting 
ecome 80 
ied by using THE MISSOURI State Horticultural 
) Same color, Society held one of its usual inter- 
izing colors, @ esting and valuable conventions at 
, the second @ Kansas City on December 2-3. The 
wet witha | Meetings.and exhibits were staged to- 
r, ‘ crumpled gether in one of the large rooms of 
>> Different the Coates House. Thus, an excellent 
5 coarse Secophens was provided for the con- 
of the paper. . : 
iaded a Plans for the Central States Horti- 
pd. spaces. cultural Exposition, to be held tt 
ré shut off @ Kansas City mext year, were ex- 
us the op plained by Prof. T. J. Talbert, Uni- 
room inde versity of Missouri. In addition, there 
if’ ‘small, or were valuable talks on Grape Grow- 
@ach other, ig, by Prof. F. W. Faurot, Mountain 
wiéral color Grove; on. Pruning the Apple, by Prof. 
éms on the B. S. Pickett, Ames, Ia.; on Cedar 
Rust, by Prof. T. J. Talbert; on San 
91 Jose Scale Control, by Prof. L. Hase- 
re. man, Missouri College of Agriculture; 
hiture. It @ 0 Apple. Aphis and Its Control, by 
3! attic you Prof. C..R. Phipps, Mountain Grove; 
good shape on Fruit Packages, by A. C. Hughes, 
srnize with St Louis;, and on Better. Marketing 
ods are dif- of Missouri Fruits, by C. B. Michel- 
y may not @ 800, Frisco Railroad. Louis Erb of 
n” but they ™@ Cedar Gap outlined a proposed plan 
asly for all for a marketing organization for Mis- 
possible, if souri fruits. Among other things, he 
arefully to @ emphasized the importance of lower 
urniture is @ Meight rates. LL. W. Cushman of 
that, it is Webb City described the summer tour 
| ‘ and outlined the plans for next sum- 
evelopment mer’s tour. C. E. Durst of Chicago 
look. Paint  *POke briefly on the so-called child 
3° in vivid i ‘bor amendment with reference to its 
e. A’ fiat “fect on agriculture and horticulture, 
ei. Every after which a resolution was. unani- 
or you Wil @ Mously passed disapproving of the 
of delight | ™endment in its present form. 
blue or a There was a good fruit and supply 
draweth'ot exhibit. Of particular interest was 
Kt is exhibit of the apple breeding 
int the of the Mountain Graye Experi- 
FP <pem ment Station. Prof. Faurot had on 
which Jv | “hibition a number of promising va-— 
| mot 2 to rieties which~ were obtained from 
mater! crosses between Ingram and Red De — 


licious. These differed in form, size 
and color, showing quite clearly that 
the parents are impure from an hered- 
itary standpoint. Also several prom- 
ising sorts were on exhibition which 
were obtained frem self-pollinated In- 
grams; out of 31 seedlings thus ob- 
tained, four appear to be promising. 
Several promising types from crosses 
between other varieties were also on 
exhibition. 

The former officers were re-elected, 
as follows: Dr. E. L. Beal, Republic, 
president; B. R. Coleman and S. S. 
Connett, vice, presidents; Patterson 
Bain, McBaine, secretary; E. O. Buck, 
Waverly, treasurer; and G. F. Jordan, 
St. Louis, assistant secretary. 


Reader’s View of the Child 


Labor Amendment 


I HAVE been a subscriber to the 
AMERICAN FruIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
for a great,many years, and have ap- 
preciated it as a very useful and neces- 
sary magazine for the fruit grower 
and agriculturist in general. I have 
quite a large farm and orchard and 
have received great profit from read- 
ing your paper. 

I am writing you now, though, not 
on horticulture or agriculture, but on 
a matter that vitally affects anyone 
interested in rural matters; namely, 
your article in the November issue on 
the child labor amendment. That edi- 
torial is one that should be in the 
hands of every farmer. The fact of it 
is, it ought to be before every good citi- 
zen. I do not know of any matter be- 
fore the public that is of more vital 
importance than that amendment, and 
the great danger is that it will be let 
pass through the legislatures by default. 
It seems to me that every agricultural 
journal should take up the cudgel and 
fight that measure. It’is a most in- 
iquitous proposition, forwarded, doubt- 
less, by well meaning, though theoret- 
ical people, who do not realize how the 
farmer may be caused to suffer by the 
loss of the help of his children in farm 
work. It may be said there is no dan- 
ger in this, but there is danger. The 
very people who would father such a 
measure will be ready to propagate its 
enforcement to the letter. 

I would be glad to see you have an 
editorial in every issue of your maga- 
zine on this subject, and arouse the 
farming interests to the danger with 
which they are menaced. — Langston 
Bacon, Missouri. 








Coming Fruit Grower 


Meetings 

January 7-8, 1925: Annual meeting 
Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Worcester, Mass. R. A. Van 
Meter, secretary, Amherst. 

January 8-10: Annual conventions 
American Fruit and Vegetable Ship- 
pers’ Association and American Fruit 
and Vegetable Brokers’ Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

January 14-16: Annual meeting New 
York State Horticultural Society, 
Rochester, N. Y. Roy P. McPherson, 
secretary, Schenectady. 

January 14-16: Annual meeting 
Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, 
Madison, Wis. F. Cranefield, secretary, 
Madison. 

January 19-23: Horticultural Show, 
Missouri State Horticultural Society 
and Student Horticultural Club co- 
operating. College of Agriculture, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. Patterson Bain, Jr., sec- 
retary, Columbia. 

February 2-6: Farmers’ Week, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. Ohio 
State Apple Show to be held during 
Farmers’ Week; also annual meeting 
of Ohio State Horticultural Society, 
February 2-4. F. H. Beach, secretary, 
Columbus. 





"7 He MOST important undertaking 
in connection with any co-opera- 
tive organization is to sell the entire 
crop produced by the membership at 
the best prices that can be obtained, 
and at the least possible cost of ad- 
ministration.” — Ralph P. Merritt, 
General Manager, Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers. 
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F FATHER’S gift is Atwater Kent 
Radio the gratitude of the family will 
only be surpassed by their sheer delight. 
Night after night Atwater Kent Radio 
will faithfully serve you. Bysimply turning 
the dials, it will put you in touch with the 
outside world—it will bring you news, 
music, sermons, lectures and plays—the 
best from everywhere—clear and strong 
oo the loud speaker, for all the family to 
tr. 





Twenty years before the first radio broad- 
casting s*ation was opened, the ATWATER 
Kent nam- plate on an electrical precision 
instrument was accepted as a mark of 
quality. True to this tradition, ATWATER 
KentRadiocombines engineering skill with 
exquisite workmanship a: finest ma- 
terials that money can buy. 

Any Atwater Kent dealer will gladly 
help you in the selection of your receiving , 
set and loud speaker. _ 


Atwater Kent Manvuracturmc Co.,4717 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Inspected Products Are 
Favored Abroad 


FOREIGN markets are tending to 
favor American products that have 
been officially inspected at shipping 
points, according to advices received 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Sales of American apples in Liver- 
pool are made by samples, and buyers 
declare they have found that the Fed- 
eralState inspected apples can be 
relied upon to be of uniform quality 
and condition, and that the samples 
can be depended upon to be indicative 
of the quality and condition of the 
entire shipments. 

Liverpool buyers state that in many 
instances the quality of fruit in non- 
inspected shipments has a wide range, 
and that purchasers by samples of 
such shipments are always subject to 
discount on account of the element of 
uncertainty. | 





Oregon College Has Unique 
Exhibit 
by John C. Burtner 


"THREE thousand cans of Oregon 
fruit and vegetables built into a 
replica of the Washington monument 
formed the central display at the an- 
nual student horticultural show held 
recently at the Oregon Agricultural 
College. 

The show has been held with grow- 
ing success for nine years by the stu- 
dents and faculty of the Department 
of Horticulture at the college. Many 
persons have pronounced it the larg- 
est and most comprehensive display 
held at- any college in the United 
States. 

Beauty and educational value are 
emphasized by the four divisions of 





horticulture, which put on elaborate 





exhibits of pomology, floriculture, veg- 
etable gardening, and. horticultural 
produets. Exhibits this year included 
200 varieties of pears, world cham- 


- 





Replica of Washington monument built out 
of canned fruit 


pion celery, sub-tropical fruits, and a 
working . demonstration of canning 
methods and vinegar generation. 





As soon as you have read this issue 
of the American Fruit Grower Maga- 
sine, please pass it on to. your neighbor. 
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Too Good. to Last! 


For Immediate Acceptance Onl» 


Farm & Home .. .« I Yr. pate 
Woman’s World . . . 1 re 
American Fruit Grower . 2 Yr. $]. 00 


Mention Cileb No. 16 
Send your remittance to 


American Fruit Grower Magazine 
542 Monadnock Block—Chicago 
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Your Money’s Worth 


Club No. 11 
Tractor & Gas. Ps gga }$]00 
American Fruit Grower Magazine 2yrs. $] 


A Dollar Bill will do--we take the risk. 
Order Club No. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
$42 Monadnock Block, Chicago 
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No. 2283—Attractive Dress. 

You can make this dress in either 
silk or wool, and it would be smart for 
general or business wear. Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust-meas- 
ure, Size 36 requires 3% yards 40-inch 
sees with % yard 32-inch contrast- 
ng. 

No. 2210—Smart Daytime Style. 

The pattern cuts in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards 36-inch ma- 
terial with % yard 32-inch contrasting. 


No. 1983—One-piece Dress. 

The accompanying diagram will con- 
vince you how easy this dress is to 
make. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3 yards 42-inch material 
with 2% yards 5-inch ribbon. ‘ 


No. 1981—Slenderizing Dress. 

This becoming dress will make the 
full. figured woman look 20 pounds 
slimmer. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 —— bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 35% yards 
40-inch material with % yard 20-inch 
contrasting: 

No. 2276—Attractive One-piece Dress. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 


“requires 2% yards 42-inch material 


with 1% yards 36-inch contrasting. 
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No. 2190—Bloomer Frock for Tots. 


Cut in sizes re 4 and 6 years. —Size 
4 requires 2% ards 36-inch material 
with % yard 32.ineh contrasting. 


No. 2271—Pretty Apron. 


Cut in one size and requires 1% 
yards 36-inch material with 5% 
yards of binding. 

Hot-iron transfer pattern No. 700 


(blue only) costs 15 cents extra. 
No. 2051—One-piece Apron. 

The accompanying diagram will con- 
vince wou how easy this apron can be 
made. Cut in sizes small, medium and 
large. The medium size requires 2 
yards 36-inch material with 7 yards of 
trimming. 

No, 2286—Graduation or Party Dress. 

Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years, 
Size 8 requires 2% yards 40-inch ma- 
terial. 

The hot-iron transfer pattern No. 
730 (blue and yellow) costs 15 cents 
extra. 

No. 2238—Junior Cape Dress. 

Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 1% yards 42-inch ma- 
terial with % yard 36-inch contrasting. 
No. 2280—Dainty Nightgown. 

This nightgown is cut all in one 
piece, as is shown in the accompanying 
diagram. -Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3% yards 40-inch material. 


ORDER BLANK FOR PATTERNS—Price 10 cents each. 


PATTERN DEPT., AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 
Enclosed find............- cents for which send me the following: 
Pattern No........... MBE: 0. cia's tk 6 S565 08 Pattern ~No,.....5..... ee ee ee 
NQMC’... cece tecccccccccceesesesess oo AOE pie cc Kc cy sie ested cvecds eoeess 
SRMMDNTMIOE Gis Sadan ok bas doi ed PETE eT eRe a Gan pte yee ene 
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Illinois Sectional Societie 
Meet 


HE ILLINOIS State Horticulty, 

Society, in addition to having 
annual meeting for the state ag 
whole, is divided into three sections 
societies, each of which has a meg, 
ing previous to the time of the stat 
meeting. 


_ Southern Society Meeting 


The Southern Illinois Horticultyy, 
Society held its annual meeting 4 
Carbondale, November 25-26. The 
was an attendance of about 150, ay 
excellent interest was shown throug) 
out. 

Instead of filling up the progra 
with addresses, as is so common} 
done, the officers devoted most of th 
sessions to one subject each, whi¢ 
was handled by an able party. Tj 
gave the speakers opportunity to 
into their subjects thoroughly, ap 
there was plenty of time for discus 
sion. The plan proved successf 
and everyone was well satisfied wi 
rpsults. 

The principal talks were by R., 4| 
Simpson . of Vincennes, <Ind., 
Changes in Ideas and Praetice; Dr 

*H. W. Anderson of the University of 
illinois on Bacterial Shot-Hole ‘of the 
Peach; Dr. J. W. Lloyd of the Unive. 
sity of Illinois on Observations on Pa. 
cific Coast Marketing Methods; anj 
Prof. W. S. Brock of the» University 
of Illinois on Recent Work on Dusting 
Peaches. 

The former officers were re-elected 
as follows: J. W. Stanton; Richviev, 
president; Guy Beauman, Tunnel Hill 
first vice-president; John <A. Gage, 
Texico, second vice-president; L. M 
Smith, Ozark, third vice-president: 
and S. Alden Perrine, Centralia, se. 
retary-treasurer. 


Central: Society Meeting 


The Central Illinois Horticultural 
Society met at Quincy, November 1} 
14. Due to bad weather, the attendance 
was somewhat small. The topics of 
interest to fruit growers were as fol- 
lows: Fiowers and Shrubs for the 
Home, by J. B. Burrows of Decatur; 
Uniform Honest Pack and What It 
Means on the Market, by H. W. Day 
of the Illinois Department of Agricul 
ture; and Modern Orchard Practices, 
by Prof. W. S. Brock at “the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

The following officers were elected: 
Dr. J. R. Lambert, Quincy, ‘president; 
Willis A. Seward, Quincy):-vice-presi- 


dent; C. S. Oglevee, Lincoln, secre 
tary; and C. G. Winn; Griggsville, 
treasurer. 


Northern Society Meeting 


The Northern Illinois Horticultural 
Society held its annual méeting at Ga 
lena, the home of General. Grant, on 
November 9-10. The attendance was 
fairly good and the interest was ex 
cellent. A fruit exhibit Was held in 
connection with the annual, exhibit of 
the Jo Daviess county growers. 

A program of varied subjects was 
handled by Dr. A. S. Colbx-of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Charles Klehm of 
Arlington Heights; H. C. ‘Christensen 
of Oshkosh, Wis.; J. L, “Hartwell of 
Dixon; W. Soverhill of Tiskilwa; Mrs, 
Will Stephenson of Galena: Dr. H. W. 
Anderson of the University’ of Illinois; 
and C. E. Durst of Chicago. A motion 
was passed disapproving the so-called 
child labor amendment. 

L. R. Bryant of Princeton was re 
elected president, and R. A. Green of 
Ottawa and L. H. Cutler of East Du 
buque were re-elected secretary and 
treasurer respectively. 





Sambo and George, two colored 
boys, could not read, write, or tell 
the time of day. Sambo bought him- 
self-a brand new Iigeérsoll watch. 
George, knowing that Sambo could 
not tell the time, thought he would 
have a little fun at Sambo’s expense. 

Said George: “Sambo, what time is 
it?’ 

Sambo, not wishing to expese his 
ignorance, took the watch oui. of his 
pocket, Meld it in the palm of bis hand 
and holding it out to George, said: 
“Dar she am.” 

“Damn if she ain’t,” replied ‘George. 
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It Pays 


T HAS been well said that “houses 
are not built for a day, nor for a 
year, but for a lifetime.” -The glaring 
mistakes of-a poorly planned house al- 
ways result in dissatisfaction, waste of 
time, and usually additional expense. 
, Bince this is true, every house builder 
and everyone who expects to remodel 
his home can spend many hours profit- 
ably.in planning. ‘There is no better 
time for this than during the long 
winter evenings. During the winter 
) days many changes may. be easily 


* made in old houses that will add great- 
sicily to the comfort and convenience. 


° Determine the Needs of Family 
ae. The first step in planning a house is 
gay 


‘to determine the needs of the indi- 
vidual family. When a house is being 


oolbuilt: for a home, every member of 
-ivithe family should be considered, their 
i ‘meeds, their tastes, 
6) The house should also be planned 


and their ideas. 


sl for its particular location and setting; 


sbithis-is especially true of the farm 


home. The location of outside doors 


’ . and the position of certain rooms is 


often determined by the position of 
the out-buildings making up the farm- 
stead. 


Many Building Helps Available 


There are many sources from which 
every prospective brfilder can secure 
-helpful ideas. Suggestive plans may 
-be secured from many: of the state col- 
leges, also from commercial: concerns, 
‘and many’ ideas appear in publications. 
For best results:it is always desirable 
to make a collection of materials some- 
time before the house is built; then 
a plam-may be made without too great 


soo: Tush. 


Another source of help in house plan- 


; o ming is to visit well-planned homes and 
y make note of details, such*as the stair- 


way, the closets, windows, relation be- 
tween rooms, etc. It is a mistake to 


_, duplicate a house because it seems on 


first’ thought to be the very house 
wanted. Take time to study it, think 
about it, and live in it in thought. 
Before you start building, be sure it 
will fit into your particular picture, 
will meet the needs of the entire fam- 
ily individually, and will make the 
home: you have wanted. 


Consider Outside Appearance 


Don’t neglect the outside appearance 
of your home; often the services of 
the arehitect are needed most in mak- 
ing the house attractive. A house may 
be made attractive or it may be made 
ugly by the use of the same building 
material. The house builder must not 
forget that just as the artist can pro- 
duce a beautiful view with the ordi- 
nary common colors of clay, so can 
the architect produce a picture that is 
good to look at out of common brick, 
mortar, and other building materials. 
We often think too much of the utility 
and not tnotgh of the beautiful. 


Give Consideration to Equipment 


_ Ahome is not well-planned if due 
consideration is not given to the in- 
stallation and arrangement of the 
water and lighting fixtures. This is 
just as true of the house that is being 
remodeled as the house just being 
built. Piping for water and wiring 
3080 electric lights can be more easily 

tin where wanted and more eco- 

cally installed when the ‘house is 
being built than at some later time. 
_Proper attention to piping and wiring 
thust also be given in remodeling an 
old house, 


to ne 


if the electric connection is not to 
be made immediately, or if the water 
system is not to be installed at once, 
it is a mistake not to install the pipe 
and have all wiring done while the 
house is under construction or repair. 


An Example of Lack of Planning 


At the request of a farm advisor, a 
home was visited for the purpose of 
assisting in the locating of the plumb- 
ing and wiring as the house was be- 
ing remodeled. On arriving .it was 
found .that the remodeling was prac- 


‘tically complete, the plastering was 


done, the floors were laid and the wood 
trim was in place, but the sad part of 
it was that no provision had been made 
for either wiring or plumbing. It was 
necessary to tear up the new floor -in 
several places, and to cut holes through 
the walls and ceiling to install the 
pipes and electric wire, which resulted 
in unnecessary expense for the addi- 
tional work and a poor looking job 
on account of pipes being exposed that 
should have been concealed in the 
wall. 

Another mistake in this particular 
job was that the bathroom was located 
at one corner of the house directly over 
a porch that is exposed. The location 
was such that it will be necessary to 
pass through a bedroom to get to the 
bathroom. The bathroom in this house 
could have been placed more advan- 
tageously at the head of the stairs di- 
rectly over the kitchen, where it could 
have been reached ‘from any room 
without going ‘through another room, 


Get Advice While Planning 


The condition on this farm is men- 
tioned because the same mistakes are 
repeated in many other homes that are 
being remodeled or ‘built. If you ex- 
pect to call in someone for advice or 
assistance, do it before your work be- 
gins so that costly mistakes may be 
avoided. It is never a good plan to 
turn a job over to a contractor before 
a carefully worked out plan is made. 
To build or remodel a house without 
a plan is like travelling to a distant 
town on unmarked roads with a poor 
sense of direction. 


Get Acquainted With 


Machinery 


DURING the winter months is a good 
time to get acquainted with the 
farm machinery and equipment. The 
more we know about our machines, 
the more efficiently they will be han- 
dled, the less trouble will be encoun- 
tered, and the more pleasure we can 
obtain out of farm life. 

Start with the tractor and automo- 
bile; they are similar in a good many 
respects. Get the instruction book and 
study the motor; note how it operates, 
how the carburetor works, how the gas 
is ignited, how the mechanism is lu- 
bricated, why some parts need more 
and a better grade of oil than others. 
Study the troubles of the motor, and 
the causes. After the motor and its 
accessories are thoroughly understood, 
go to the transmission, then the 
wheels. On the automobile, find out 
all you can about tire repairing. 

Other machines can be studied in 
the same way, the lighting system, the 
water pump, the spraying machine, 
and the farm implements. They can 





not only be studied with the idea of 
using them more efficiently, but so that 
repairs and adjustments may be made 
without outside assistance, 


































NEIGHBORS 


his family ate and wore. 


When Ephraim Crosby made a clearing far out on Valley 
Road and built his house, he had no neighbors: He lived 
an independent life, producing on the farm practically all that — 
Emergencies—sickness and fire and 


protection of his homestead fram prowlers—he met for himself. 
Later he had neighbors, one five and another eight miles away. 
Sometimes he helped them with their ‘planting and harvesting, 


and they helped him in turn. 


Produce was maskeled in the 


town, twenty miles along the cart-road. 


Today Ephraim Crosby's grandchildren still live im the 
homestead, farming its many acres. The next house is a good 
mile away. But the Crosbys of today are not isolated. They 


neighbor with a nation. 
as well as in the county-seat. 


well as men on the next farm, 


They buy and sell in the far city 


They. have at their call the 


‘assistance and services of men in Chicago or New York, as 


Stretching from the Crosbys’ farm living-room are telephone 
wires that lead to every part of the nation. Though they live 
in the distant countryside, the Crosbys enjoy the benefits of 
national telephone service as wholly as does the city dweller. 
The plan and organization of the Bell System has extended 
the facilities of the telephone: to all types of people. By pro- 





ducing a telephone service superior to any in the world at a 
cost within the reach of all.to pay, the Bell — has made 
America a nation of neighbors. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND iessoemene Company 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


rs 6 One Policy, One System, Universal Service 





In the repair of any machine, 
whether it be replacing a broken or 
worn part or making an adjustment, 
one of the greatest needs is confidence. 
Confidence may be acquired by a little 
careful study and by experience, and 
experience may be a costly teacher 
without study. 





The Cranberry Industry 


THE CRANBERRY industry, grow- 

ing from a few acres in 1820, when 
the first attempts were made to culti- 
vate it, has grown to the present acre- 
age of nearly 30,000. It is essentially 
an American industry. With the ex- 
ception: of about 100 acres in Nova 
Scotia, the annual crop of about 500,- 
000 barrels is all produced in the 
United States. About one-half of the 
acreage is in Massachusetts, where 
the crop was first grown. New Jersey 
and Wisconsin follow. There are 
about 500 acres in Washington and 
100 in Oregon. 

Cranberries have been tried in Nor- 
way, the Netherlands and Denmark, 
but with little success. The cran- 


Cod, at North Dennis, Mass.,. between 
1810 and 1820. The attempt was not 
very successful, however, and it was 
not until about 1850 that the crop was 
produced successfully. By that time 
it was found that cranberries could 





be grown only on certain soils, that 





the use of sand increased the crop, 
and that flooding protected the vines 
from winter injury: After 1850, the 
number of growers and the acreage 
increased rapidly. The first plantings 
in New Jersey were made about 1845; 
on Long Island about 1865; in Wis- 
consin about 1874; and in Oregon 
about 1885. . : 

The acreage has steadily increased 
in recent years, except during and 
since the World War. The varieties 
now grown are much superior to the 
wild, mixed vines used in the early 
days. Better methods of controlling 
insects and diseases are now known. 
Improved machinery and tools have 
assisted greatly. Weed control has 
been improved, and. the crop is prac- 
tically all being marketed co-opera- 
tively. 

Most cranberry fields show losses 
in some years and profits in others, 
yet over a period of, years. plantations 
average a fair return on the invest- 
ment. The total acreage in the United 
States produced ‘a crop valued at $220 
per acre im J920; $261 in 1921; and 


berry was first cultivated on Cape: $228 per. acre in“1922. ¢ 





“Do ‘you think you ‘can manage on 
my salary of twenty dollars a week, 
darling?” he asked, _ after she had 


accepted him.” 


“I think I can,” ia replied, “but 
what will you do?” 
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You can’t imagine anything more delicious, 
can you? And when you think of strawberry 
shortcake, strawberry pie, strawberry sun- 
shine preserves and all the other delicious 
ways of eating them—well, words simply 
can’t describe yourimpatience toget at them. 


Grow Your Own, It’s Easy 


It is amazingly simple to grow your own and 
make big money in the bargain if you'll let 
the world’s greatest strawberry expert tell 
you how. A small back yard apoce is enough 
to produce all you can eat by his amazingly 
simple method; and with only a little more 
than a very small space, you can make $50 
to $200 profit besides. 
7 Bar 











Gardens 

A new FREE book in addition to telling about 
this amazing method, also describes 7 Bar- 
gain Strawberry Gardens which willsave you 
money in the beginn and ou 
money at fruiting time. This book is FREE. 
Write for Free 


write the words, 


Simp! 
= EY ives book’ on 8 


ge. 

also tells about 

Kellogg. raspberries, 

blackberries and grapes. 

Our supply of books is 

limited so better write 
for your copy now. 
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NENTAUR 
SMALL FARM 
TRACTOR 
The Best 

Investment 

You Can Make 
for Profit 

and Comfort 


Why not make your plowing, harrowing, planting and 
more this y 
le, powerful, low cost 


cultivating easier and 
CENTAUR, which costs only ro cents an hour to 
operate—and is a riding tractor f 






You _can_do it with the si 
lor every field job. 


Plows 7° Deep—Has a Reverse 
With a CENTAUR TRACTOR you can do your farm 
work at far less cost than with a horse and you can 
do it quicker, better and more -« It 
will do your plowing, harrowing, discing, seeding, 
cultivating, mowing, hauling, sawing, feed grinding 
and other jobs—in double quick time and EF towent 
possible cost! 

Low Price—Fully Guaranteed 

‘8 

¢ on hundreds of 


tractor. Write today for full infor- 


The Central Tractor Company 








43 Central Ave. Greenwich, Ohio 

















WAGONS 
STEEL WHEELS 
Low steel 
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ARLY winter is the best- time to 

place the order for small fruit 
nursery stock. After the decision is 
made. to grow small fruits, no time 
should be lost in getting started. Or- 
ders for nursery stock are given better 
attention by nurserymen if received 
early in the season. At that time nur- 
serymen are not so rushed, and their 
stocks of plants are more nearly com- 
plete, necessitating less substitution. 
If the nursery stock cannot be sent at 
once because of climatic conditions, 
the order will go through early in the 
spring before the rush season arrives. 


Study the Catalogs 

The first step is to write for the cat- 
alogs of nurseries listing small fruit 
plants, Then, with a pretty definite 
idea of the kinds and varieties wanted, 
plenty of time should be taken to study 
the catalogs carefully and check over 
the varieties offered. There is con- 
siderable improvement possible in some 
catalogs with respect to this item. As 
a rule, too many varieties are listed, 
consisting mostly of the old standard 
ones which have been propagated and 
sold for many years. The Snyder 
blackberry and Downing gooseberry, 
for example, are commonly listed as 
standard varieties. Newer varieties, 
like the Eldorado blackberry and Poor- 
man gooseberry, which have proven 
their worth quite generally, should be 
* substituted. 
From the Nurseryman’s Standpoint 
It is true that the nurseryman grows 
the old standard varieties because they 
are called for; it does not pay him to 
produce.a large amount of. stock of 
comparatively new varieties if it is 
to be left on his hands. Most nursery- 
men with whom we have talked in 
our small fruit varietal improvement, 
work are very anxious to co-operate 
with us at the Illinois Experiment Sta- 
tion and grow such quality varieties 
as we recommend, provided there will 
be a sale for the stock. One of the 
functions of the State Experiment Sta- 
tion is to test out new small fruit -va- 
rieties and determine their _ value. 
Growers should call for new varieties 
which are desired, if they are not listed 
in the catalogs. In a short time all 
good nurseries will list valuable new 
varieties in response to public demand. 
At the present time many nurseries 
sell such a small amount of small 
fruit stock in comparison with other 
kinds that they do-not think it pays 
to grow it themselves, Conseq.iently, 
when an order is received for such 
stock, it is filled through the use of 
material bought from some other nurs- 
ery, or from some firm which con- 
tracts to do that sort of work. This 
practice is very unfortunate in that 
one of two things is likely to happen. 
The stock may be untrue to name be- 
tause of misplaced labels, or the plants 
may be in poor condition, either from 
molding or drying out, when finally 
received by the purchaser. 

Where to Buy 

The writer recommends, therefore, 
that prospective small fruit growers 
either buy from a large nursery which 
grows or controls the growing of its 
own small fruit stock, or. from a 
smaller one which specializes in small 
fruit plants. It does not matter so 
much in just what part of the coun- 
try the nursery is located. As a mat- 
ter of fact, many nurseries have farms 
in other states where propagation of 
certain kinds and varieties is carried 
on to better advantage than in the 











home nursery, 
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Selection of Small Fruit Plants 


Latham. Black—Cumberland. Purple 
—Royal. 


Grape. 
Champion. 


Gibson, Dunlap, Burrill, Gandy, Aroma, 
Champion Everbearing. — 


It is, however, extremely important 
that true-to-name, vigorous, disease-free 
stock be secured. State nursery in- 
spectors and workers in federal and 
state experiment stations are co-op- 
erating with the best nurserymen in 
the small fruit business to make these 
things possible. Much of the raspberry 
stock, for example, sent out in the 
past has carried serious diseases, such 
as crown gall, bramble streak, leaf 
curl and mosaic. Unsuspecting pur- 
chasers have planted such stock and 
cared for it, With the result that in a 
very few years they have found their 
plantations badly diseased and unpro- 
ductive. Small fruit authorities have 
then advised them to pull out and de- 
stroy their plants. With the co-opera- 
tion of interested parties, it will be 
possible in a few years to secure clean 
stock of recommended varieties, which, 
when planted on clean soil and given 
proper care, will bring back the small 
fruit industry into its own, with a fair 
profit for growers. 


Not How Cheap but How Good 


In buying quality small fruit stock, 
the price should be a minor consid- 
eration. A difference of a fraction of 
a cent on a raspberry plant or a few 
cents on a grape vine one way or an- 
other is of small importance consid- 
ering that the cheaper price often goes 
with a cheaper grade. The purchaser 
cannot afford to buy the cheaper grade 
at any price. Of course, there are 
some exceptions to this rule, such as 
occur when a nursery has on hand a 
large surplus of a given variety, but, 
on the average, the small fruit grower, 
just like everybody else, gets just what 
he pays for. ° 

Helps in Choosing Varieties 

Some nurseries are assisting the 
prospective purchaser by using care- 
fully worked out descriptions which 
accompany the fruit lists. This, of 
course, adds to the expense of making 
the catalog, but we believe this very 
much worth while as a protection to 
the buyer and as a means of insuring 
continued good will. Where the Niag- 
ara grape, for example, is listed as a 
quality variety, a note should be added 
that it has quality only when allowed 
to become fully ripe before picking 
and that the vine often winter-kills if 
planted too far north. 

In making out a planting list, it is 
advisable to secure all available in- 
formation from successful small fruit 
growers as to the performance of cer- 
tain small fruit varieties in one’s own 
locality. Soils and climatic conditions 
vary from section to section; therefore 
it is manifestly impossible to recom- 
mend a list of any fruits which would 
be adapted to all sections of the 
country. 


Suggestive Variety List of Small 
Fruits 

Subject to these differences in cli- 
mate and soil, as well as to the per- 
sonal preferences of the grower, the 
following list includes quality varie- 
ties of small fruits recommended for 
general planting: 

Blackberries: 

Raspberries: 


Eldorado. 
Red—Cuthbert, King, 


Currants: Perfection, Wilder, White 


Gooseberries: Poorman, Oregon 


Strawberries: Kiondike, Premier, 


American Fruit Grower Magazine 
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Green's Trees 
‘ia. Shrubs, Vines 











The American Pomological Society 
awarded to the Cortland the Wilder 
Silver Medal. To qualify for this 
medal, a new fruit must exhibit 
superiority to all existing varieties 
with which it will compete. 
McIntosh Apple, Bartiett Pear 
Dwarfs and Standards 
Other apple, pear, peach, plum, 
quince, cherry and ornamental trees: 
Caco Grapes, gooseberry, cur- 
rant, raspberry, blackberry, and 
rose bushes. Strawberry plants, etc. 
All finest varieties—Green’s high 
quality,-full rooted, healthy, hardy, 
true-to-name stock—the kind thous- 
ands have found pays best. All at 
direct-to-you money-saving prices, 
C.0.D. or Liberal Discount for Cash 
We prepay transportation 
charges—see catalog. 


Write today for 1925 illus- 
trated catalog, free. 






































































REEN’S NURSERY CO. 
1415 Green Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 


from NURSERY to You 











The “FRIEND” New System 
“AIR DRAFT” 


If you want toknow about this 
“Friend” AIR DRAFT write 
at once for descriptive circu- 
lar. It fully describes the 
secret of the newest. dis- 
coveries in liquid spraying. 
‘FRIEND’’ MFG;: CO. 
GASPORT, N. ¥. 


Many dealers and distributors 
throughout the country. 


Give Fruit Acreage 
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‘Pruning Saws’’, ‘‘Saws:on the 


Farm’, “Saw Sense’’; Send your namé 
and address and say which want 
and we will send it—FREE. Write now! 


E. C. ATKINS 
Dept. D-1 


per a 
tree. 








MILLIONS STRAWBERRY PLANTS 32.2 
Bulbs. Flower Chicks. Mtustrated 


Seeds. 
MAYER’S PLANT NURSERY Box 52 MICH. 


MERRILL, 


Yivinineed ans 


300 Per Acre 
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© Grapes: White—Diamond for north- 
vern sections; Niagara. Red—Brighton, 
pence. Salem, Agawam. Black—Eclipse, 
Worden, Hubbard, Wilder; for ¢om- 
mercial use, Moore’s Early and Con- 
cord. 





New Zealand Fruit 


Industry 

HE TOTAL area in orchards in 
New Zealand in 1923 has been 
estimated by the New Zealand Minis- 
try of Agriculture at 30,000 acres. 
Nearly 150,000 cases of apples were 
exported during the 1923 export sea- 
gon, and of these, 102,200 cases: were 
shipped to Great Britain, 40,963 to 
South America, and 4512 to Honolulu, 
these figures constituting a record 
quantity for exports from the Domin- 
ion in any one year. It is anticipated 
that the total export.of fruit from 
- New Zealand during the present sea- 

gon will be over 200,000 cases. 

The major part of.the fruit shipped 
to South American markets last sea- 
son was sold at a loss. In order to 
prevent a recurrence of such losses 

‘this year; growers have established 
ian advisory committee which is at- 
‘tempting to co-ordinate shipments to 
South America and to extend other 
anféls of trade. Moreover, the 
Government has granted a guarantee 
twe cents per pound net return on 
all shipments of apples during the 
3 1924 and 1925 seasons, the guarantee 
i feing, restricted to a maximum of 
oe cases.—Crops and Markets. 
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Miled Wrappers Superior to 
Direct Oiling 


FOR PROTECTING stored apples 
from storage scalds, the use of 
oiled wrappers is superior to the appli- 
cation of oil directly to the fruit; ac- 
cording to Dr. W. A. Ruth,of the Illi- 
nois Experiment Station. 

Extensive tests -were conducted 
along this line in 1923-24 at Urbana, 
Ill. Among other advantages of oiled 
wrappérs, it was found that they did 
not retard the color. development of 
apples in storage, while the direct oil- 
ing did. -Color did not develop over 
green areas of a red variety, but exist- 
ing red deepened when the apples 
were enclosed in oiled wrappers, while 
little.er no change took place when 
the apples were directly oiled. The 
Grimes Golden developed a much 
richer“ color. in storage when oiled 


‘qWwrappers were used than when the 
| fruits Swere oiled directly. 


Both 
meth were effective in reducing 
+ = from storage scald. 


; Sudcbes in Destroying Ants 


SUCCESS in controlling ants with 

caltéium cyanide was recently ob- 
' tained.in Sedgwick county, Kansas, ac- 
cording to the Farm Bureau News. 
Holes were bored into the ant mounds 
at well defined entrance places of the 
ants, the holes varying in depth from 

~ four to=18 inches, depending upon the 
amount of tunnelling. From one to 
eight holes were bored in each mound, 
depending on the size. Calcium cya- 
nide flakes were poured into each 
hole, It is necessary that the earth 
be moist when this is applied as the 
gas is given off only in the presence 
of moisture. 

An examination five days afterward 
showed that the ants were killed in 
over 75 per cent of the mounds. A 
few live ants were fouhd in about 20 
per cent of the remaining mounds. 

In View. of the presence of ants in 
seme.6rchards and sraall fruit planta- 
tionsthis treatment may be interest- 
ing to fruit growers. 








| Recenr report of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue states 
* shat - the soft drinks used in the 
ed States in qne year were valued 
Roe This amount does 
include grape juice, ginger ale 
and mineral waters, which are valued 
“separately: at $242,962,794. Apple 
Juice is not mentioned in the eepett. 





Pruning asa Factorin Fruit 
Growing 
(Continued from page 4) 

tive growth is sufficient to shade the 
fruit and retard its development. 
Moreover, restricting the height of the 
tree so that all work is done from a 
six-foot ladder materially reduces the 
fruiting area and the possible tonnage 
of best quality fruit. 

Figure 4 shows another system by 
which deciduous tree fruits are pruned 
in California. This method is of very 











Figure 4—Bartlett. pear tree typically 
“short” pruned. Note severe thinning and 
heading back. Only three or four buds 
have beer left on each one-year-old shoot 


general application and consists es- 
sentially in a heavy thinning, accom; 
panied by the removal of all but three 
or four buds on the shoots which are 
headed—an example of the so-called 
“short pruning.” 

-Certain growers have worked out 
for their own conditfons quite satis- 
factory systems of training and prun- 
ing which are distinct departures from 
the ordinary methods. 


The Sims System 


Figure 5 shows a mature peach tree 
pruned by the “Sims system.” The 
relatively few upright main scaffold 
branches clothed with long, slender 
fruiting twigs are characteristic of 
this system. The upright scaffolds 





Figure 5—Mature peach tree pruned by the 


Sims system. Note heavy framework 
branches. Fruit is produced on long 
pendant “hangers.” By this unusual 
method much fruit is produced on spurs. 
Trees after reaching a certain height (12 
te 16 feet) are never allowed to grow 
taller 


are able to hold a heavy load of fruit 
with the minimum of bracing. The 
rather narrow spread of trees thus 
pruned is perhaps an unwarranted 
restriction of the fruiting area. 


The Caldwell System 
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Maloney’s Guaranteed Trees 
Ornamentals, Shrubs .Vines.Roses. Berries 
~ Certified Fruit Trees 


We have thousands of fruit trees certified true to name by the ee | 
Fruit Growers’ Association who fastened a seal to each tree bear- 
ing the name of the Association and the name of the variety. 
This seal will remain on the tree until its comes into fruiting. 


Over 40 years’ experience is back of every tree and plant we 
sell. We know the varieties sent you are just what you order and 



































we guarantee all stock to be absolutely healthy, true to name, 
Maloney’s customers get better stock at such reasonable prices. 
valuable information on planting and the care of fruit trees, shrubs, roses, 
MOLONEY BROS, NURSERY CO. Inc., 52 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 
with the 
ForM & fine mist which stays on the foliage and makes the job 
ical agitators, with two stiff adjustable brushes 
nozzles. Our slogan: A Sprayer for 


up to specifications and to arrive in first class condition. We sell 
SEND TODAY FOR OUR FREE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 
vines, and berries. 
Ay peeled 
sville’s Pioneer Nurseries we: 

effective. Using an OSPRAYMO means high — always. 
working automatically in cleaning the g 
Every Need — High Pressure Guaran- 


direct from our 400-acre Nursery to the planter. That’s why 
It tells just the things you should know about our nursery stock, ond umechs 
We Pay Transportation Charges (see Catalog) 
Free Catalog of TREES. SHRUBS ROSES c VINES 
High Pressure Machines 
OSPRAYMO sprayers have the last word in mechan- 
suction strainers. No clogged pipes or %& 
teed. Write for catalog. Don’t buy till 


it comes. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO.5 
Dept. RB Elmira, N. Y. 


42 years at Sprayer building 
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USE THE OLD caine 


For Successful TROWBRIDGES! 
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Grafting 


pee by leading seed and 
‘dware — or buy direct, 
acnenne, 2 hb, a 50c; 
% Ib., > % WwW, 
WALTER E. dense & SON 
Milford, nn. 














One of the most pre rne dépar- 
tures ‘from standard pruning practice 





SPRAY WITH A SPIRAL SPRAY NOZZLE 


AND SAVE TIME, MONEY, AND LABOR. THE MOST ECONOMICAL 
AND ONLY SPRAY NOZZLE MADE THAT WILL AUTOMIZE THE EN- 
TIRE CAPACITY OF ANY LARGE POWER OUTFIT TO A STEAM-LIKE 
aa t AND CANNOT CLOG, REDUCING THE COST OF OPERATING TO 
ONE MAN. WILL DO GOOD WORK AT LOW PRESSURE. THE LATEST 
INVENTION IN SPRAYING DEVICES. 


PRICES POSTAGE PREPAID. MFG. ONLY BY 


$ IN. SPIRAL, 2 TO 5 GAL. CAP. .$2.50 

SYN. SPIRAL, 6 TO 7 GAL. CAP.. 2.75 HENRY P. HANSEN 
IN. SPIRAL, 7 TO 9 GAL. CAP.. et 

yetN. ~~ . TO 12 GAL, CAP.. 3.25°° 1120 So. Madison St., Albert Lea, Minn. 
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Send for my big new free harness book. 
Tells how I send Walsh No-Buckle 
‘arness on 30 days free trial. Use it—provefor yourself 
that it is stronger, easier to handle. Outwears buckle 
raess use it has no buckles to tear straps, no rings 
to wear them, no buckle holes to weaken them. Amazing 
success—thousands in use in every state. 

Costs Less—Wears Longer 
Savesrepairs. Walsh special 900steel test leather, which 
is explained in big free book. Easily adjusted to fit 
any size horse. Made in allgt yles: back pad, side backer, 
breechingless, etc. $5 after 30 days tri: is 
paid monthly, Return to me if not satisfac- 
tory. Write today for my big free book, prices, 
easy terms. Sold direct to you by mail only. 














of the Winter Banana, deep gold co 
Grimes with deep red blush, keeping quality 
of the Ben Davis—that’s the new Golden 
wer, beslthy and vig- 
y. Large in size, from 


c! eter. y bearing 
2-3 ft., 1 yr. tops, 2 yr. roots, 50c each. 
; Kans. says: “It keeps 


nter until spring and holds 
md second cash 
a: 
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New York, Nn, ¥, 











Baskets for Apples, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Beans, etc. Boxes and 
Crates for Berries, Cucumbers, Celery, Cauli- 
flower and vegetables of all kinds. 
PLANT BOXES 
Catalog mailed on request 


The Pierce-Williams Co, °°", ven, Mich. 














Choicest-Seeds ~ 


gardening when you sow 


CHANO® does not enter into 


the flower and vegetable s ‘listed in 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CATALOG FOR 1925 
All are proved varieties that ee secure the best 
ur garden, lawn 


& HARRISON CO. 


results. This catalog covers everyth: 
or orchard needs. It is free, Write 


THE STORRS 
Narserymen and Seedsmen for 


or it. 


71 years 
Box 575 


THIS ENGINE FREE 


“a A Wt ole Month 
“aad =e S58 EY 
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AFT sl TRIAL! 





Painesville, Ohio 


-be asked is: 


- 


pear_ pruning (Figure 6). 
stated, this system consists in the 
tying down of the upright one-year- 


low the horizontal. The resultant new 


the highest point of the bend. Practi- 
cally ali growth beyond this point is 
reproductive in character and rapidly 
develops a good fruit-spur system. In 
principle the Caldwell plan is very 
similar to the espalier-trained- trees 
of European countries. In both cases 


induce fruitfulness. 


on either trunk or branch. At 10 
years of age, few pear orchards attain 


Briefly, 
the method are: Large trees of good 
large fruiting area close to the ground, 


period of years; they comé@ into bear- 
ing from two to four years earlier than 


is the so-called “CaldweH system” of 
Briefly 


old shoots’ at an angle somewhat be- 


growth arises just below and back of 


the bending. of the branches seems to 


At each dormant period all the new 
shoots are tied down in such a way 
that there is as little shading as pos- 
sible of the lower branches. This later 
tying is done to any convenient point 


the size and productiveness of Mr. 
Caldwell’s, whose trees, with the ex- 
ception of the first winter, have not 
been touched with the pruning shears. 
the advantages claimed for 


mechanical strength, combined with a 


are secured in a comparatively short 


dwerican Fruit Grower Magaziy 


nage of high quality fruit?” The 
growth of new wood is probably the 


only index by which the grower can> 


judge whether or not future yields are 
being sacrificed for the sake of one or 
two heavy crops. On the other hand, 
the: production of too great an amount 
of vegetative growth will reduce the 
yields far below the maximum which 
can profitably be maintained. 


Practical Suggestions 

1. The total amount of new growth 
the tree makes, taking into consid- 
eration the crop produced and the con- 
ditions under which grown, is the best 
criterion by which to judge whether 
or not the pruning has been of the 
proper severity. (a) If the resultant 
new growth is longer than seems de- 
sirable for a tree of the kind and coi- 
ditions under which it is grown, then 
the previous pruning was too severe. 
(b) If the new growth has been in- 
adequate, the cutting was too light 
and a heavier pruning program should 
be adopted, except in those cases 
where sparse growth has resulted from 
non-availability of carbohydrates. 

2. The pruning should include ade- 
quate thinning out of the fruiting 
shoots, and this should be followed, 
where necessary, by a thorough thin- 
ning of the fruit. 








at bend, 


trees which are trained by severe cut- 
ting back; they can be trained to a 
more shapely form in a windy section 
where prevailing winds hinder sym- 
metrical development; and finally, 
they produce larger crops of conipara- 
ble quality. 

- The chief disadvantage is that this 
system, to be successful, must be part 
of a comprehensive and intensive or- 
charding program. Since all wood ‘is 
conserved, special care must be exer- 
cised to see that adequate moisture 
and fertility are present in order to 
secure an abundance of new wood and 
at the same time carry large crops 
through to maturity and to supply 
the enormous leaf area which is being 
increased from year to year. In most 
soils some renewal pruning will un- 
doubtedly be necessary as soon as the 
trees begin bearing heavily in order 
to replace the fruiting wood which has 
outlived its usefulness and to main- 
tain a proper condition of vegetative 
vigor. Success depehds very largely 
upon the skill and judgment of the 
individual. The method is probably 
applicable only to pears and should 
only be adopted with a full under- 
standing of its requirements and hmi- 
tations. 


Quality and Yield the Important 
Factors 


first and.most important. question to 
_“Will this method insure 





the annual ‘production of a*good ton- 


Figure 6—Caldwell system of pear pruning. 
been trained by tying down new shoots each year. 
These will in turn be tied down to a position a little below the horizontal 


In adopting any pruning system, the - 





Six-year-old Bartlett pear tree which has 
Note new branches which arise 


3. The tree should be thinned out 
sufficiently to admit an adequate light 
supply. 

4. All interfering branches, dead 
wood, and diseased parts should be re- 
moved. 

5. The larger limbs should be 
spaced far enough apart throughout 
their length so that they will have 
ample room to develop the desired 
fruiting branches and spurs. 

6. The trees may be kept from be- 
coming too high by continuously cut- 
ting back the tallest branches to 
strong outward growing laterals. 

7.. AH branches should be cut off 
close to the limb from which they 
arise, leaving no stubs. 

8. It is impossible to secure an ideal 
shape, height and distribution of fruit- 
ing wood unless the trees are spaced 
far enough apart when planted to en- 
able them to develop normally. There 
has been a decided tendency among 
fruit growers in many places to plant 
trees- too close together for normal 
development. 





“I perceive,” said the Highbrow, 
after witnessing his first ball game; 
“that success in this sport can be 
attained only by perfect co-operation 
among the players, each subordinat- 
ing his own individuality to that of 
the organization of which he is a 
part.” 

“You .may be right at that,” re- 
marked -the “Lowbrow, “but the main 
thing is team ‘work, 7. Be 





A “Doing” Orchard 


FOR SALE 


40 ACRES OF DUCHESS APPLES, 2 
YEARS OLD, BEARING NOW, THis 
YEAR, GOOD CHURCHES, SCHOOLS 
AND ROADS. 


EARLY APPLES IN BERRIEN (0, 
ALWAYS BRING GOOD PRICES 


A prominent horticulturist said: 
is the finest block of orchard I 
saw.’’ Good house, barn, tool shed, pig- 
pen, chicken house, well and cistern, 
Soil productive clay loam, one acre well 
drained garden plot. Well budded for 
next year’s crop. No scale, orchard has 
been well cared for. Situated adjoining 
my 250 acres of apple Cage shee on good 
vel ‘road, one-half mile from ‘‘Trunk 
oad No, 11’ (the Dixie Highway and. 
West Michigan Pike), three and one. 
half miles from Watervliet, with fine 
churches, new h school, large 
paper mill and an "extra good town. On 
Paw Paw Lake, one of ‘The Dimples of 
the Uniwerse,’’ seven miles from Lake 
Michigan, 110 miles from Chicago, A 
fine place to live and rear your family, 
On inspection you will find this place 
exactly as described. 
PRICE $25,000.00. Half cash and halt 
in mortgage back on place. No trailes, 
Come and see this beautiful orchard. 


R. H. SHERWOOD 
“LAKE VIEW ORCHARD” 


(Berrien Co.) 
WATERVLIET, MICHIGAN 
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Poultry 
and 
Fruit 
Go Hand 


re aM & 
“oe (in Hand 


—and the reason-is not hard to find 
—both thrive better when they are 
together. The trees afford the 
necessary shade for the fowls in 
warm weather and, on the other 
hand, the fowls reduce to some ex- 


tent the horde of insect pests, and 
also contribute no inconsiderable 


portion of quickly available and 
very. necessary fertilizer. 


Through special arrangements we 
are enabled to offer you the fol- 
lowing poultry magazine in com- 
bination with the AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE at 
a remarkable saving to you. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER (2 yrs.) 
With any one of the following: 
The “OK” Poultry Journal...l yr. $ .85 
Everybodys Poultry Magazine.l yr. 1.00 
Modern Poultry Breeder......l yr. 1.00 
Poultry Success 4 1,00 
The Pacific Poultryman....... 1.00 
- aoe 
elyr. 1.25 
American Fruit Grower ie 
53 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 


Northwest Poultry Journal.. 
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From 200- 
Egg Hens. 


BABY CHICK 


Chické from winter laying, farm raised, matere 


Minorcas, 8. O Leghorns, R. I. Reds, Barred 


“Rocks; White Orpingtons, Anconas, Black Jersey 


Giants, Indian Runner Ducks, $15 per 100 up. 
Pekin Ducks. Live delivery guaranteed. Parcel 
pert Pp = Hatching eggs, $8 and up per 100. 
oLEt ROCK NURSERY & } iene FARM, 
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Common Losses in Poultry Flock 


N LAST month’s issue we considered 

several important diseases of poul- 
try. Besides those described, there 
are a number of others. These will 
receive consideration in this and suc- 
ceeding issues. 


Intestinal Worms 


A number of the flocks in Iowa have 
been found to be seriously infested 
with parasitic worms. Under favora- 
ble conditions, these parasites multi- 
ply so rapidly that epidemics may oc- 
eur among. both old and young birds. 
Non-production, lack of growth, and 
even death results. Worms exist in 
largest numbers where poultry is over- 
crowded. 

Symptoms: Birds infested with in- 
testinal worms become weak and thin, 
and yet may have a good appetite and 
retain a healthy appearance for some- 
time. - They finally become dull and 
listless. 

Post Mortem: On opening up birds 
that die, or on killing a weak, thin 
bird, the intestines and caeca should 
be cut open and the contents mixed 
with water in a dark pan. Worms, if 
present, can be detected, as they are 
white and thread-like. 

Cause: There are three kinds of 
worms of importance. The large, 
round worm (Ascaridia perspicillum) 
is from one to four and a half inches 
in length when full grown. . The tape- 
worm (Davainea tetragona) is long, 
flat, and segmented. Both these worms 
are found in the intestinal tract, where 
they usually cause inflammation. The 
caecum worm is found in the blind 
guts that lead from the intestine near 
the vent. This worm is from three- 
tenths to one-half inch in length and 
is round. A few are found in nearly 
every bird. 

Transmission: The infestation is 
spread by either the worms or eggs 
being taken into the bird with food 
and water. The eggs are very resis- 
tant and may retain their vitality for 
as long as a year. It is believed that 
the tapeworms require another ani- 
mal, such as a snail, earthworm, or 
slug, for partial development. 

Gontrol: The method of treatment 
of a flock is as follows: 

1. -Use fresh ground for raising 
chicks. Remoye or plow up the ground 
around houses and sow down. : 

2. Fill up mud-holes and improve 
drainage about buildings. 

8. The following mixture is sug- 
gested: Santonin 2% grains, Calomel 
2% grains, Aloin 2% grains and Are- 
canut 10 grains. This can either be 
fed in a dry mash, moistened with 
some liquid, or can be fed in capsules 
to individual birds. For flock treat- 
ment, feed in a moistened mash. One 
or two treatments is all that should 
be necessary. _Do not feed more than 
TWO GRAINS of mixture to each in- 
dividual bird. Capsules can be made 
up by a druggist. A tonic can be 
made by mixing 12 quarts of mash 
with one pound epsom salts to one 
pound dry powdered sulphur. Give 
all that they will clean up in 10 to 
15 minutes every day for three or four 
feedings. 

. Fowl! Cholera 


Fowl cholera is a highly infectious 
and usually rapidly fatal disease. It 
causes death in a large percentage of 
cases within three days after the symp- 
toms of the disease appear. In the 
Middle West; farm poultry has sus- 
tained hegvy losses in both old and 


young birds.due to its presence in the 
flock. 

Symptoms: Some birds show no ex- 
ternal symptoms, but drop dead with- 
out visible sickness. Others develop a 
less acute form and may be seen walk- 
ing slowly around the yard, -often 
crouching, with ruffled feathers, in the 
corners away from other birds. They 
eat little, but drink a great deal. Their 
droppings are usually yellow or bright 
green in color and the presence of 
diarrhea is common. When close to 
death, extreme weakness cOmes over 
the birds. They stretch their heads 
and necks forward or from side to 
side; the head falls forward, mucus 
oozes from the mouth, and the eyes 
close. 

Post Mortem Symptoms: Upon open- 
ing and examining the dead bird, one 
finds a congestion of blood vessels in 
the liver, kidneys, mesenteries and in- 
testines. The lining of the intestine 
next to the gizzard is reddened and 
bleeding. The heart has the appear- 
ance of having numerous needle punc- 
tures from which the blood oozes. The 
liver is enlarged, soft, full of blood 
and often green. The final proof of 
the presence of the disease in any 
case is the finding of the organism. 
In case of heavy loss, a veterinarian 
should be consulted. 

Cause: The disease is caused by one 
of the smallest disease-producing or- 
ganisms, known as Bacillus Avisep- 
ticus. The organism is not highly re 
sistant, being made harmless in a short 
time by direct light. It appears to 
be killed by a weak germicide. 

Fowl cholera is fundamentally a 
blood disease, although micro-organ- 
isms may be found in nearly all the or- 
gans of the diseased birds. .The causa- 
tive organism is often found in ap- 
parently healthy birds. If, for any 
reason, the vitality of one of these 
birds is lowered, these germs increase 
and soon kill the bird and start an 
epidemic. 

Transmission: The disease spreads 
within the flock through the drop- 
pings, which are full of germs; through 
the liquid droppings from the mouths 
of infected birds getting onto the food 
and into the drinking water; or from 
fowls eating dead, infected birds. 

Control: Treatment of sick birds is 
not practical. On finding sick or dead 
birds, proceed immediately as follows: 

1. Place dead birds temporarily out 
of reach of other birds. 

2. Make sure the trouble is fowl 
cholera and then kill all sick birds by 
dislocating their necks. 

8. Burn with oil or bury at least 
three feet deep all dead bodies and all 
yellow and green excreta that can be 
gathered. 

4. Place one 7.3-grain mercury bi- 
chloride tablet in a gallon of drinking 
water in a non-metal container, or use 
one 30-grain sodium sulphocarbolate 
tablet per gallon water. These tablets 
are used only when the disease is pres- 
ent and then never more than 10 days 
at a time. 


Tuberculosis 


Tuberculosis is found in a large per- 
centage of the farm flocks. It has be- 
come one of the most common diseases 
of poultry. In nearly 50 per cent of 
the flocks visited by extension poultry 
specialists during the last few years, 
tubercular specimens were found. 

Symptoms: A sickly-looking head is 
characteristic. -Lameness is a com- 
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“It suits me, 
and I’m hard 


to please! 


ke 


Mr. Burrow says a pipeful, 
without the tongue 
of Demosthenes 


Some smokers are apparently easy to 
please and easy to suit in their pipe to- 
bacco. There are plenty of brands for 
them. 


Edgeworth is made to suit the hard- 
to-please smoker—in fact, for those who 
might call. themselves connoisseurs, if 
pipe-ssmokers ever did apply so _ high- 
sounding a term to themselves. 

Mr. Burrow, while modestly regretting 
his avowed lack of equipment as a tes- 
timonial writer, speaks volumes in one 
trenchant sentence. 

Here is his letter: 


Larus & Brother Co., 

Richmond, Va. 

Gentlemen: : 

Were I possessed of a gifted power of 
speech, a trenchant pen. and a Harvard 
vocabulary, I'd dash off to you a prosy 
sentiment extolling the virtues of Edge- 
worth. However, it suits me—and I’m 
hard to please! 


This—after many unsatisfactory at- 
tempts to suit my sensitive palate. My 
records of purchase will bear me out that 
it satisfies me, and I'd go a long way 
for Edgeworth. 

Very truly yours, 
G. M. BURROW. 


Not everyone likes Edgeworth. But 
those that do, as Mr. Burrow, generally 
like it violently. 

Edgeworth in a way is similar to the 
kind of men you form decided opinions 
of—perhaps favoraMle, perhaps unfavor- 
able. But the point is, the very charac- 
ter of such men forces you to a definite 
opinion, one way or the other. 

Edgeworth is pretty much that kind of 
tobacco—smokers either like it im- 
mensely or not at all. 

And if you like it at first, the chances 
are about ten to one you always will— 
unless your tobacco taste changes. For 

Edgeworth stays the 
same. We never tam- 
per with the flavor or 
quality. Perhaps 
that’s the real rea- 
son why there are so 
many life members 
of the _ Edgeworth 
Club. 
Let us send you 
free samples of 
Edgeworth so that 
you may put it to 
the pipe test. If 
you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like 
Edgeworth wherever and whenever you 
buy it, for it never changes in quality. 
Write your name and address to Larus 
& Brother Company, 141 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in handsome 
humidors holding a pound, and also in 
several handy in-between sizes. 

We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot. supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post a 
one- or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or BHdgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 





would pay the jobber, 
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Ses Snufflin 


4 . These can 
never help you. The only way to gain relief 
is to drive out the waste matter and build 
pp your body---all of it---through Nature’s 

ws. 


STRONGFORTISM----The New Science of 
Health Promotion will rebuild and restore 
every part of your body and aid Nature in 
forever banishing Catarrh and ali other 
aliments. | guarantee it. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Physicaland Health Specialist 
over 25 years 


be Perfect Ma Newark, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


The Perfect Man Dept. 1721. 








Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package Is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 

A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., discovered a process of mak- 
ing a new kind of paint without the use of 
oil. He named it Powdr-paint. It comes in 
the form of a @ry powder and all that is re- 
quired is cold water to make a paint weather 
proof, fire proof, sanitary and durable for 
outside or inside painting. It is the cement 
principle applied to paint. It adheres to any 
surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and 
looks like oil paint and costs about one- 
fourth as much. 

Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 
12 North St. Adams, N. Y., and a trial pack- 
age will be mailed to you, also color card 
and full information showing you how you 
can save @ good many dollars. Write today. 
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Pleasing model, rosewood finish, highly 

A polished, bow included, is our present to you 

Be for selling only 34 packets of Garden Spot Seeds. 

Suits easy sellers at 10 cts. Mammoth size, brightly 

col packet. Send no money now. Write for seeds my 
We trust you. When scid send $3.40 collected and Violin 

yours, or choice from big catalogue sent with seeds. Noextra 

money or postage to pay. 















Lancaster County Seed Co., Station 39, PARADISE, PA. 








The Edwards Farm Engine eells 
direct to you at low factory 
1% to 6 
H. P. in one engine. Change power while 
running. Efficient at all powers. 


Fits Every Farm Job 
Pumps, saws, grinds, cuts ensilage, runs 
spray ig, concrete mixer, washer—any- 
thing up to 6 H. P.. Portable. Burns 
kerosene or gasoline. No cranking. All 
moving parts enclosed. Work it anywhere 
without fastening down. Endorsed by 
thousands of users. 


price. No other engine like it. 


Clarence of Ontario, says: 
“Have given my Edwards four years’ steady 
work and like it fine. Runs 28-inch wood 
6aw, 8-inch grinder, ensilage cutter and does 
all chores. Have had ten other engines. 
The Edwards beats them all.” _Write now 
for full description of Edwards Engine, low 
factory price and details of free trial offer. 






and d 

ee ae FREE TRIAL 
Mail Coupon 

ENGINE Now 


EDWARDS MOTOR CO. 

d 290 Main Street, —— Ohio 
Without obligation, send complete descrip- 
tion of engine, also free trial offer. 
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is a gradual loss of flesh, especially on 


finally and is unable to move around. 
Diarrhea és often present in the last 
stages. 

Post Mortem Symptoms: On open- 
ing the bird after it is dead, the liver 
is found to be spotted, covered with 
circular, yellowish, rather hard, gran- 
ular. nodules. The spleen and diges- 
tive tract, as well as other parts of 
the body, many times have these nod- 
ules. 


Cause: Tuberculosis is caused by a 
bacterium (Bacillus tuberculosis 
avian). This organism is generally 


considered to be a variety of the same 
species which causes tuberculosis in 
man, cattle and hogs. The presence of 
the disease should therefore not be dis- 
regarded from a_ general hygienic 


resistant to external conditions. Heat 
and direct sunlight readily kill it, but 


ly on it. 
Transmission: 


general. Healthy birds within the 


where unsanitary conditions exist. 


Control: Tuberculosis can be elimi- 
nated only by disposing of the infected 
stock. Treatment is impractical and 
of no value in the control of the dis- 
ease. To eradicate the disease: 

1. Replace the entire stock as soon 
as possible with healthy birds raised 
on uninfected ground. 

2. Kill and burn all birds showing 
symptoms of tuberculosis. 


houses and keep them clean. 

4. Get plenty of fresh air and light 
into the poultry house. 

5. Get rid of old fowls. 
6. Burn and bury deep 
birds. 


all dead 


practical. 


Diphtheritic Roup 


Diphtheritic roup may be a very 
serious trouble in the flock. It occurs 
often-in connection with chicken pox 
and contagious roup and by some au- 
thorities is believed to be caused by 
the same organism, It is one of the 
hardest diseases to eradicate, as in- 
dividual treatment is usually neces- 
sary, unless the. whole flock is sacri- 
ficed. 

Symptoms: This disease may be 
distinguished from the nasal roup by 
the formation of false membranes on 
the mucous surface—of the mouth, 
throat, nostrils, eyes, or air passages. 
These membranes may remain small 
and disappear in a few days or grow 
thicker and become (firmly attached. 
Often these thick, false membranes fill 


die from suffocation. 
affected, birds stand with neck extend- 
ed, their beak open to facilitate the 
entrance of air, and give off a char- 
acteristic disagreeable odor. After 
three or four days, swallowing be- 
comes difficult, the head is swollen, 
the eyes nearly close, and the comb 
becomes cold and pale. 
Cause: The exact cause 
known. 

Transmission: The birds may be in- 
fected by food, drinking watery, 
litter which Ras become contaminated 
by secretions from the mouths of dis- 
eased birds. Infection may be intro- 
duced into a flock by the purchase of 
an infected bird, or on the feet of 
humans or wild animals. 

Control: It pays to treat only birds 
that are slightly diseased or that are 
valuable. It is better to kill affected 
birds by wringing their necks. 


ise not 


Use one 7.3 grain mercury bichloride 
tablet per gallon of drinking water in 
a non-metal container. These are not 





‘in life. 


American Fruit Grower Magazine 


minutes: One part epsom salts, one 


the breast bone. The bird grows weak part dry powdered sulphur to 12 parts lichens, and loose bark. 


dry mash. 

Treatment: Individual birds may 
sometimes be cured by removing the 
false membranes with a sharp knife 
and applying tincture of iodine to 
these parts. The ointment made up 
of petroleum jelly, iodoform and 
menthol crystals recommended for 
Contagious Roup (described in the 
December issue) should be‘applied also. 





Renovation of Worn-Out 
Orchards 


(Continued from page 8) 


for tnsects, fungi, and vermin; and in 
these ways prevents tree growth and 
weakens vitality. The country over, 


kills more trees than any other agent. 
The sod-mulch specialist may grow 


must be maintained, but the man who 


The main source of keeps his trees in sod because it 1s Amazing recoveries 
the spread of the disease is the sick Cheapest to do so usually has an or- made by trees that at first sight seem 
fowl. The droppings from the infected Chard that needs renovating. In such hopeless invalids. 
bird contaminate the roosting and cases there -is a choice between twO stored in a single season. Success is 
feeding quarters and the premises in Methods. The decrepit orchard in sod seldom so soon attained, however, and 


may be restored to vigor by using ni- 


making a mulch of cut grass about 
the trees; or, the owner may break up 
the sod and cultivate. 


Cultivation 


Of all means at the command of 
fruit growers to stimulate the recup- 
erative power in trees, old or young, 
cultivation is greatest. Every other 
agency is insignificant in comparison. 
The effects of plowing and cultivating 
worn-out orchards are often miracu- 


ly by a more luxuriant growth and 
greener, livelier color in the leaves. 
Nor is it strange that cultivation is 
almost a panacea for orchard ills when 
its triple functions of regulating moist- 
ure, making plant food available, and 


7. Plow up and sow down land when improving the physical condition of 0. F. Whitney. 


land are brought to mind. The rea- 
sons for tilling are, or should be, fun- 
damental knowledge to every fruit 
grower and cannot be discussed here. 


Fertilizers May Renovate Worn-Out 
Orchards 

From experiments and experience in 
several states, it is now common 
knowledge that good orchard soils, well 
drained, well tilled, and well supplied 
with humus from cover crops, seldom 
need commercial fertilizers. But in 
light sands and gravels, in soils sub- 
ject to drought, in soils so shallow gs 
to limit the. root-range, and in sodded 
orchard, fertilizers act as a tonic and 
often give worn-out trees a new start 
It is always, however, good 
practice to look to drainage, tillage, 
and health before applying less-certain 
fertilizers. Nitrogen is the sovereign 


crop may. Noné of our orchard plants 
seem to need lime. 


Pruning 

Pruning may be made to give re- 
cuperative power in all worn-out or- 
chards and is indispensable in the re- 
juvenation of old trees. The older and 
more nearly worn-out the tree, the 
more vigorous the pruning must be. 
Sometimes it suffices to thin out sur- 
plus branches when the tops are very 


branches must be cut back as well. 
Usually, especially in old trees, this 
heading back should be severe, cutting 
off as much as one-third or one-half of 
the entire length of most of the 
branches. Some pomologists recom- 
mend cutting back to mere stubs—the 
dehorning of a few years ago, a prac- 
tice now happily on the wane. The 


ir Burn details of pruning worn-out trees must 
all carcasses and disinfect poultry pe left to discussions of the whole sub- 
houses and the surrounding ground. ject of pruning. 


; Orchard Sanitation 
Nearly all worn-out orchards should 


This should be 


mon symptom. The appetite of the as much of the following mixture as thorough but it is not profitable to 
birds remains good, but usually there. the birds will eat up in 10 or 15 putter over the job in the way of white 


washing trunks, scraping off moss, 
The trees 
can be thoroughly cleaned by pruning 
and spraying. Cankers and blight 
must be cut out. Spraying will rig 
the trees of insects, fungi, and other 
parasites. It goes without saying that 
the owner of every orchard planted for 
profit must put into practice an up-to. 
date system of spraying. 


Will It Pay to Renovate a Run-Down 
Orchard? 


It requires rare good judgment to 
tell whether old or run-down trees are 
worth trying to save. Old trees of the 
several stone fruits, or those badly out 
of health, are rarely worth trying to 
renovate. Much can often be done 
with young plantations of these fruits, 
or with trees a little “off color.” It ig 
a little more hopeful with the pear, 


standpoint. The avidn bacillus is very jt is not too much to say that grass and most apple trees, sound in trunk 


and branch, old or young, can be re 
stored to profitable vigor and health, 


ordinary disinfectants act rather slow- good trees, and in some situations sod [py any case, much depends upon the 


the location, and -the map, 
are sometimes 


variety, 
Often vigor is re 


the owner must decide whether it wii 


flock soon become diseased, especially trogen liberally as a fertilizer and by pay to lose two, three or more years 


in bringing trees to a state of produc 
tiveness or to cut them down and plant 
anew. , 





Kansas Horticulturists 
Meet 


‘THE FIFTY-EIGHTH annual con. 
vention of the Kansas State Horti- 
cultural Society was held at the State 


3. Put dropping boards in poultry jous, made manifest almost immediate. Capital at Topeka December 2-4. While 


there was no competitive fruit exhibit, 
there-were many-educational exhibits. 
Each fruit exhibit of merit received a 
prize. 

A program of unusual merit was pro- 
vided by the able and popular secretary, 
Subjects of import- 
ance to fruit growers were: Culinary 
Qualities of Different Varieties of Ap 
ples, by Mrs. A. F. Baker, Baldwin; 
Apple Production Experiments, by 
Prof. L. C. Williams, Kansas Agricul- 
tural College; Experience of an Or. 
chard Inspector, by A. M:. Walker, 
Pittsburg; Spraying Demonstrations 
in the Arkansas Valley in 1924, by 
Prof. W. R. Martin, Jr., Kansas Agri- 
cultural College; Apple Production in 
the Arkansas Ozarks, by W. F. D. Bat- 
jer, Fayetteville; Why the Winners 
Win, by Prof. W. F.. Pickett, Kansas 
Agricultural College; Fruit Growing 
in Central Kansas, by Schuyler €. 
Stevens, Smith Center; Relation Be 
tween Orchard Practices and Apple 
Grades, by G. A. Filinger, Manhattan; 
Cold Storage, by James N. Farley, 
Hutchinson; Cover Crops for Kansas 
Orchards, by Prof. R. J: Barnett, 


up the nasal passages, throat and fertilizer for orchard lands. It is sel- Kansas Agricultural College; Progress 
bronchial tubes, causing the bird to dom that the trees need any other fer- in the Control of Orchard Insects, by 
When slightly tilizer, although the orchard cover- Prof. E. G. Kelly, Kansas Agricultural 


College; and a general talk on insects 
by Dr. H. B. Hungerford, Kansas Uni- 
versity. C. E. Durst of Chicago talked 
on marketing fruits and vegetables 
and on the root stock question. 
The banquet proved thoroughly en- 
joyable and was presided over by 
James N. Farley. Excellent toasts 
were given by F. W. Dixon of Holton, 
Mrs. James Sharpe of Council Grove, 
and Mrs. G. W. Kinkead of Troy. Miss 
Agnes Husband, dean of women at 


or thick, but in most decrepit trees Kansas University, explained how the 


university was doing its part in edu- 
cating the young women of Kansas. 

George W. Kinkead of Troy was 
elected president, following Jamés 
Sharpe. T. P. VanQOrsdol-.of Silver 
Lake was elected vice-president, to suc- 
ceed George W. Kinkead. James Far- 
ley of Hutthinson was elected treas- 
urer, to succeed F. W. Dixon. 0. F. 
Whitney of Topeka was re-elected sec- 
retary. 





ee comfortably aware 
that he has more clothes than he 


used more than 10 days at a time. have a general cleaning up as the first knows what to do with, will go shabby “ 
Also feed in wet mash every other day step in renovation. 


without the least embarrassment. 
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Classified Advertising 

15¢a word, set uniform style. Count each initial, 

abbreviation, number or group of numbers as one 
. te advertisement on separate sheet. 
must accompany order. 


‘Forms close 15th of month. 


FARMS AND ORCHARDS 


GALIFORNIA STATE LAND BOARD HAS A 
pumber of desirable irrigated farms of twenty 
and forty acres in San Joaquin Valley for sale to 
pona fide farmers on 36% years’ time. Complete 
irrigation system. Price per acre varies accord- 
to location. Five per cent of purchase price 
payable when deal is made; remainder in semi- 
annual installments extending over period of 36% 
years, With 5 per cent interest annually. Your 
qportunity to acquire a farm in winterless Cali- 
fornia. All deciduous fruits profitably grown; 
aifalfa is a paying crop. Ideal conditions for 
stock and poultry. Good schools and unsurpassed 
yads. Fruit associations market your crops, re- 
jieving you of marketing problems. You can farm 
ail year in California. Splendid opportunities here 
the man of moderate means. State Board’s 
phlet, also Santa Fe illustrated folder de- 
scribing a re Valley, mailed free on re- 
C. ’ 














quest. Ki agraves, General Colonization 
Agent, Santa Fe Ry., 942 Railway BWxchange, 
Chicago. 





NORTH GEORGIA BARGAIN, 495 ACRES 55 
quiles north of Atlanta, ideal for apple orchard. 
tion 1500 feet, partly cleared, fertile soil, 
¢ railroad, mountain creek that will produce 
electric power; four dwellings. A place to re- 


pay richly under present scientific methods, 
Deal directly. with owner. Write for free 
dreular. B. 8. Crane, Winder, Ga. 





FREE SERVICE—IF YOU WANT TO BUY OR 
exchange’ for farm or business, send details. 
ds of owners will. write you direct. No 
——. charged. Farm Service: Bureau, St. 
, Mo. 
OROHARD AND IDEAL SUMMER HOME, AD- 





“joining. the famous Bedford Springs Hotel. 
trated folder) Rush C. Litzinger, Bedford, 
Peana. 





32ACRE FARM PLANTED WITH 5000 PEACH 
and apple trees with necessary buildings and 
equipment located Eastern Pennsylvania. 
Post Office Box 316, Reading, Pa. 
WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF LAND 
fer sale. K. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 








HELP WANTED—MALE, 
EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EXPENSES 
as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3 months’ home 
study course or money refunded. Excellent oppor- 
tunities. Write for Free Booklet G-100. Stand. 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, eS 
Uv. 8. GOVERNMENT POSITIONS — MEN- 
omen, 18 up. $95.00-$192 month. Steady. 
Paid vacation. Candidates hed. © 
education sufficient. List posftions—free. Write 
immediately. Today sure. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. W-97, Rochester, N. - 
ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS, 17 TO 65, 
willing to accept Government Positions, $117- 
$300, traveling or stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 
39, St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 
EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRITING 
for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary. pyright book free. Press Syndi- 
eate, 979, St. Louis, Mo. 
ORCHARDIST WANTED—FIRST-CLASS MAN, 
with family—who knows culture and general 
care of orchards—good proposition for right man. 
Address Wm. J. Duncan, Bowling Green, Mo. 


PA 8S AND TRADE-MARKS 


PATENT-SENSE—AS ONE OF THE OLDEST 
patent firms in America we give inventors~at 
lowest consistent charge, a service noted for 
results, evidenced by many well-known patents 
of extraordinary value. Book, Patent-Sense, free. 
Lacey & Lacey, 738 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
Estab. 1869. 

“PATENT PARTICULARS” AND ADVICE ON 
‘trade-marks, free. Write. Sterling Buck, 
W-629F, Washington, D. C 


‘ DOGS—PET STOCK ~- . 
7 WORLD’S LARGEST DOG KENNELS— 
ffer for sale QOorang Airedale watch dogs, 
automobile dogs, children’s. companions, farm 
dogs, stock drivers, hunters and retrievers, Also 
Big Game Hounds, Coontounds, Foxhounds, Rab- 
bit Hounds and thoroughbred hound and Airedale 
. Satisfaction and safe delivery guaran- 
teed to any point in the United States. Large 
Mustrated descriptive catalog mailed free. 
Oerang Kennels, Box 133, La Rue, Ohio. 
HUNTING HOUNDS, FEEDS, MEDICINES, SUP- 
plies, Catalogue. Dog Journal, Herrick, Ills. 


NURSERY 


YOUR GARDEN IMPROVES WITH THESE 
good things to eat. Columbian, tasteful Rasp- 
berry, dozen plants, dollar; three dozen, two dol- 
lars. Bliss, highest quality Strawberry, 4d 
dollar; three:-dozen, two dollars. Washington, 
healthful asparagus, hundred, dollar; 
eight dollars. Postpaid. Circular free. 
Plant Farm, Macedon, N. Y. 
ALFRED BLACKBERRIES ARE THE LARGEST 
grown. Berries, 1% inc long, inches 
Catal FREE with 


actual photographs of this wonde' berry. Also 
cetiaise’ Goatl"Eicises Semasy Ser Ber 
falo, Miche, Re i. — pete tee 
FRUIT TREES, GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
direct to planters in small or large lots by-ex- 
ee freight or parcel post. Free 68-page cata- 
. Peach apples, plumis, pears, cherries, 
grapes, meth ee 3 pacnne, vines. Jono 
+ hy ee - rubs. mnessee Nursery Co., 
ELBERTS, 8, BRACKETTS, GA. BELLES, 
20.000 one-year-old: Per thousand, 2 to 
$50.00, 8 to 4: f $60.00. “State inspected, 
ueorons trees, E. Brakefield, Shiloh, Georgia. 
LLIONS BERRY -PLANTS, $2.95 PER 
1 Raspberri gg Bet a scot. 
\ "sg 
Nursery, Box 62, Merrill. Mich. 
FOR SALE—CHOICE GRAPE VINES, STRONG 
two year (4 Concord, 2 Niagara, 2 Woodrufred) 
Concord, ae Prepaid. Briercrest 


Bs ii, FRUIT, THE BEST 
Wholeoale. Hanae cpeie. eatin O. 
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DURING the long winter evenings 

of January and February do 
not forget that you have plans 
to make for next season’s work with 
the bees. 

Start in by looking through the old 
bee journals to see if you have over- 
looked any new development of the 
past season. Go over the results of 
your season’s work and see if you can 
make any improvements for the next 
season. Do not wait until the be- 
ginning of the honey flow to provide 
supers, sections, and foundation. The 
majority -of beekeepers do not have 
sufficient equipment to produce a maxi- 
mum crop of honey, and great quan- 
tities of honey are lost each year be- 
cause of improper use of equipment. 
Have Sufficient Equipment on Hand 

Let us see what is meant by proper 
equipment for any given number of 
colonies. This is a question upon 
which there is a difference of opinion, 
but the experience of many beekeep- 
ers is that it is a paying proposition 
to have on hand more equipment than 
is likely to be needed. 

The least number of hive bodies one 
should have is four for each colony 
run ‘for extracted honey, and two full 
bodies and four comb honey supers 
for each colony-run for comb or sec- 
tion honey. Two full depth bodies 
should be used on each colony for 
brood rearing in the spring, and if 
bees are to be wintered out-of-doors, 
they may be wintered in one or two 
hive bodies at the discretion of the 
beekeeper. 

In case some colonies need more 
than the average number of supers, 
there will be a sufficient number not 
used on weak colonies to help out the 
stronger ones. 


Prepare for the Honey Flow 


First, go over all old equipment and 
nail down the loose pieces. Then 
carefully examine all old combs and 
discard those that are uneven or 
broken, as well as those having too 
much drone comb. Then buy and put 
together as many new frames as are 
likely to be needed and put in full 
sheets of fotindation. When putting 
in the foundation, be careful to see 
that it is strongly fastened at the top, 
and that the cross wires are well 
embedded. 

If you are producing comb honey, 
put your sections together and put in 
the foundation. In the use of section 
foundation, it is much better to use 
pieces that extend the full length of 
the section, rather than a single piece 
at the top, or two pieces, one at the 
top and one at the bottom. These 
pieces must be put in carefully and 
must be well fastened at the top and 
bottom or else they will break loose 
in handling and cause imperfect sec- 
tions. After the sections are fas- 
tened in the super, paint the top of 
them with a thin coating of -paraffin, 
which should: be scraped off when the 
sections are being prepared for mar- 
ket. This will. keep the sections free 
of propolis stains and dirt spots. 

Cleaning up the queen  excluders, 
honey boards, and bee escapes should 
also be done at this time, making the 


spring work more easy and much less 


of a task. 

Also melt up all the old. combs and 
cappings and send in the wax to a 
dealer where you can get cash: or 
foundation in return. If you have any 
combs with pollen or honey in them, 
put them aside to be used in the 
spring. Combs containing moist, un- 
fermented pollen are as valuable in 


the spring as are combs of honey. 
Having everything ready will permit 
giving more time to manipulations of 
the bees and general care of the 
apiary. 

Give Some Thought to Marketing- 


After these matters are all taken 
care of, it will pay to give some 
thought to marketing the crop. A 
salesman can always sell honey at a 
fair profit, but for the average person 
to whom selling is difficult, a well 
planned selling campaign laid out 
ahead of time is always advisable. 

Order your pails, glass jars, and 
labels early. Get together a few short 
stories on honey and bees, which your 
local paper will be glad to print for 
you if you ask the editor. These 
should be printed just about the time 
you are ready to market the crop. Use 
a few good honey posters as you will 
find local grocers far moré willing to 
handle your honey if you can provide 
them with an advertising poster. 


Cost of Production 


And now last, but not least, figure 
out very carefully the cost of produc- 
tion. Include the total cost of equip- 
ment, with depreciation, the cost of 
bees, and your labor and time for 
putting up and selling the crop. 

After compiling these figures, you 
can determine the price at which you 
can afford to sell the crop to get a 
fair return. ; . 





Cull Apples and Pruning 
(Continued from page 26.) 
appreciable improvement in growth 
can result, pruning has no beneficial 
effect. It is not the pruning as an op- 
eration that helps—it is the change in 

the growth conditions. 

How much growth is needed for the 
best fruit production is a question for 
another time. Really the best answer 
is merely this—that which gives the 
best apples. This is the best answer 
because the tree tells, and it is each 
man’s own trees in which he is inter- 
ested. See where the best apples are 
borne. Make the whole tree and all 
the trees grow like the wood where the 
best apples hang. 

With the disappearance of the culls, 
much thinning of fruit is made un- 
necessary. This and the better fruit 
secured much over-balance the cost of 
pruning. 

Proper care produces good wood 
which bears good apples. 





Apple Wipers Prove 


Satisfactory 


PPLE wiping machines, installed 

this summer in four Washington 
packing plants, have proved entirely 
satisfactory, according to the Big ¥ 
Bulletin. 

The- use of wipers makes it im- 
possible to bruise the fruit during the 
dumping process. The apples are ele- 
vated to the sizing machine from the 
wiper. 

The machines wipe all the dust and 
spray from the apples and make work 
easier for the sorters, thereby saving 
good fruit and insuring the taking 
out of all culls... The wiped fruit gives 
a better appearance to the boxes af? 
ter packing, thus adding to the appear- 
ance of the product. 


Before ing an Orchard or Farm 
read the Cleceiticd Advertisements in 
the American 





ruit Grower Magazine. 


. Page 41 
Classified Advertising 


AGENTS WANTED 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR A CAPA- 

ble salesman to sell a high-grade, widely en- 
dorsed article. Used in homes, business build- 
ings, schools, hospitals, churches, etc. Sales con- 
stantly expanding. A wonderful seller. No com 
petition. Exclusive territory. Very liberal com- 
mission on every sale. Write fully. Dept. F, 
Prairie Metal Craftsmen, Eureka, Ill. 














$300.00 A MONTH TO DISTRIBUTE EVERY- 
day housebold necessit in rural and small 
town districts. No mone¥ needed: Million dollar 
firm behind it. Write for particulars and state 
territory desired. A. A. Jolinson, 611 W. Lake, 
Chicago. 
AGENTS—HERE’S THE BEST LINE OF FOOD 
flavors, perfumes, soaps, toilet preparations, 
etc., ever offered. No capital needed. Complete 
outfits furnished free to workers. Write today for 
full particulars. American Products Co., 2200 
American Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
WE PAY $200 MONTHLY SALARY, FURNISH 
car and expenses .to introduce our guaranteed 
poultry and stock powders. Bigler Company, 
X-328, Springfield, Iinois. 
WE PAY $50 A WEEK AND EXPENSES AND 
give a Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry 
and stock compounds. Imperial Co., D-20, Par- 
sons, Kan. 
FREE BOOK. START LITTLE MAIL ORDER 
business. Pier, 894 Cortland St., N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


$20 WEEKLY, HOME, ADDRESSING, 
circulars. Send 10c for music, 
Ryback Association, Oak 


























EARN 
mailing music, 

information. 

Park. Ill. 

FREE BOOK — ELIJAH COMING BEFORE 
Christ. Megiddo Association, Rochester, N. Y. 

POSTAL CARD WILL BRING CIRCULARS OF” 
the Twin Coal Oil Gas Burner. Write G. H. 

Poe Burner Company, Kenton, Ohio. 


TOBACCO. 
TOBACCOQ—THREE-YEAR-OLD LEAF, 8 LBS. 
Chewing, $2.60; 8 smoking, $2.20; 8 Second 
smoking, $1.40. Pay for tobacco and postage 
— received. Old Homespun Co., Hawesville, 
y. 























EDUCATIONAL 
RAILROAD POSTAL CLERKS, START $133 
_month, railroad pass. Send stamp for instruc- 
tions. Columbus Institute, V-38, Columbus, Ohio. 


STAMPS AND COINS. 
OLD MONEY WANTED—WILL PAY FIFTY 
dollars for nickel of 1913 with Liberty head 
(no, Buffalo). We pay cash premiums for all 
rare coins. Send 4c for large Coin Circular. May 
mean much profit to you. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 
546, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
CASH PAID FOR GRANDFATHER'S OLD LET- 
ters with stamps on. Look in your attic, keep 
letters, send envelopes to Carl Krug, 2718 Wood- 
burn, Cincinnati, Obio. 


BERRY BOXES. 
BERRY BOXES IN THE FLAT, MAKE THEM 
up now and save time in the spring. Write 
for catalog. The Central Basket Co., Berrien 
Springs, Mich. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE. 
GIRLS-WOMEN, 16 UP—LEARN GOWN MAK- 
ing at home. Earn $25.00 week. Learn while 
earning. Sample lessons free. Write immediately. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. W-547, Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—EXCHANGE 


HARDWOOD ASHES IMPROVE ORCHARDS, 
lawns, flawer gardens, pastures, meadows, 
wheat, corn, oats. Free circular, Agents wanted. 
George Stevens Peterborough, Ontario. 


POSITION WANTED 

HAVE HAD. MANY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 

foreman, superintendent, assistant. manager, 
large apple orchards. Want position manager 
large apple or combination tree fruit proposition. 
References furnished and required. Btate acre- 
age, age, equipment including buildings, location 
in reply. Address: H-15, American Fruit Grower 
Magazine. 



























































Boys 


Here’s Your 


Chance! 


We are giving away 
hundreds of’ these-knives 
to ambitious boys every- 
where, and you, too, 
ean have one with your 
own name and address 
neatly imprinted under 
the transparent handle. 
Knife is exactly the 
‘size of illustration. It 
is a two blade knife, 
and _ the . blades, 
ened and tempered by 
the most scientific proc- 
ess, are of the finest 
steel and as sharp as a 
razor. You have always 
wanted a REAL knife, 
here’s your chance to 
get one. 

All you need to do to 
obtain this knife is to 
secure four  subscrip- 
tions to the AMERICA 

FRUIT GROWER 
MAGAZINE. Easy, isn’t 
it? Why you can earn 
the knife im no time if 
you get busy! 


8u Rates 
One poregar y Pe Three 
years, $1.60 
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53 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 
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OU’LL be relieved of a lot of 
worry and uncertainty when you 
see the home possibilites at the 
Majestic Hotel. 


Big comfortable suites, overlook- 
ing Central Park, quickly accessi- 
ble to business, shopping and 
theatre districts ,— 


And every facility for the enter- 
tainment of your friends as well 
as your own convenience and 
pleasure. Super restaurant service. 


. w 
Majestic hotel 


RESTAURANTS 


Two West 72nd Street 


Entire Block Fronting Central Park 


New York 


Telephone Endicott 1900 



































Pump Without 
Stuffing Boxes 
originated by Bean in 


The Bean Pump has no 
stuffing boxes, hence no 
stuffing box troubles. 


oS << 
Rios ar 
WES Eee 


 Porcelain-lined 
Spray Pump Cylinders 
Originated by Bean in 


1888 “= 


Bean porcelain-lined cyl- , < ‘ . 
inders practically never @ i R P : j y Be : : : Ly Hees 
wear out. Resist wear.and in x . e Re SB rae 
chemical action. j 4 SANS 


Ball Valve with 
Removable Seat 
Originated by Bean in 


—and in 1909 we added 
the threadless cover and 
threadless reversible seat, 
which ended valve trou- 
bles forever. 


Riss 
Es 
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Eccentrics and 
Direct Gear Drive 
Originated by Bean in 


1908 Lee You 


Eccentrics are much more 
satisfactory than cranks. 
Direct gear drive insures 
full use of all power. 


and What they ‘ean to ‘ou! 


Bean radiator-cooled engine—the suction-feed air- 
lift carburetor—these and many other features 
considered essential by the grower were developed 
by Bean. 


1925 Outfits Far in Lead 


Underneath Suction 
& RemovableStrainer 
Originated by Sean in 


1910 


Liquid flows to the pump 
by gravity. Strainer easily 
cleaned and tank com- 
pletely emptied in a few 
6econds. 


Bean Pressure 


The first high pressure spray pump with an air 
chamber was made and used by Mr. John Bean, 
founder of this business, in his Santa Clara Valley, 
California, orchard in 1884. That simple hand 
pump was a big advance step over the ineffective 
little squirt guns previously used and was the be- 








Regulator 
Originated by Bean in 


1971 « 


Safe and certain. Enables 
you to remove any valve 
in two minutes without 
stopping the engine. 


Bolster 


and I-Beam 
Steel Frame 


Originated by Bean in 


1912 & 


Steel frames combine 
ruggedness and long 
life. Rocking bolster in- 
sures easy handling 


on rough ground. 





~ = Light-weight 6to15 


H.P. Engines 
Originated by Bean in 


1920 « 


Bean outfits were 
the first equipped 
with dependable en- 
nes of these larger 
orse powers. 


Radiator-cooled 
Engines 
Originated by Bean in 


1921 & 


Bean 4 and 6 H. P. 
Engines, radiator 
cooled, built espec- 
ially for sprayeruse. 


Suction-feed Air- 
lift Carburetor 
Originated by Bean In 


1925 © 


Makes starting eas- 
ier. Eliminates fuel 
pump troubles and 
the disadvantages 


# 


> 


ginning of modern spray methods and today’s 
highly efficient spraying equipment. 


40 Years of Progress 


From that day to this Bean has pioneered the way 
in the improvement of spraying outfits, and has 
made possible the wonderful achievements of re- 
cent yearsin the all-important field of pest control. 


Practically all of the vital and fundamental im- 
provements in sprayer construction have been 
originated by Bean. Some of them are illustrated 
at the left. Any grower familiar with spraying 
equipment knows what these various features 
mean. And we have not told half the story on this 


page. 
These Features Are Vital 


Porcelained-lined cylinders that never wear out— 
the pump without a stuffing-box or stuffing-box 
troubles—trouble-less ball valves with easily re- 
movable cover and reversible seat— underneath 
suction and removable strainer—the Bean pres- 
sure regulator which is certain and safe and enables 
you to take out any valve in the pump in two 
minutes without stopping the engine or losing the 
pressure—the rocking bolster and sturdy I-beam 
steel frame— the long-wearing eccentrics instead 
of cranks—light-weight 6 to 15 h. p. engines—the 


Someof the earlier Bean patents have expired and 
the features covered by them have been generally 
adopted by manufacturers of spray outfits. But 
Bean has steadily maintained the leadership es- 
tablished many years ago. There has been constant 
betterment and refinement in design and construc- 
tion. New features have been developed, proven, 
and adopted so that the simple, rugged, dependa- 
ble Bean Sprayers for 1925 are still far in the lead. 
During these 40 years sprayers have come and 
sprayers have gone, leaving owners without ser- 
vice or repairs, but the Bean owner hasalways had 
and today enjoys the best of service, and quick 
and easy access to parts and repairs regardless of 
the age of his outfit. 


Sprayers to Fit All Conditions 


No matter what you may require in this way of 
high-grade equipment to apply insecticides and 
and fungicides wet or dry, there is a Bean outfit 
that exactly meets your conditions. 


We build all sizesof hand and barrel pumps—also 
a full line of power outfits ranging from the match- 
less Super-Giant,with a capacity of 17 to 23 gallons 
a minute at high pressure, down to the popular 
little Bean Simplicity with a capacity of 5% gal- 
lons a minute. 


1925 looks like a big year for the grower. But the best markets and the best prices 
will go to the grower who produces the cleanest and best fruit. Quality pays. And 
quality is the result of thoro spraying. A good spray outfit means more to you this 
season than it hasmeant in years. Sign and send coupon for complete Bean Catalog. 


Complete factories at Lansing, Michigan, and San Jose, California, dis- 
tributors in all large fruit districts, and dealers everywhere insure prompt 
delivery and good service. 


BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. 
15 Hosmer Street, Lansing, Michigan 


BEAN 


ORCHARD AnD CROP. 


104 W. Julian Street, San Jose, California 
Gentlemen: Please send me your latest sprayer 
catalog and full information on the Bean line 
for 1925. 


of gravity feed. 5 
z 


Bean Power Sprayer 
The last wora in 


No. Acres____ 





Today fue 


The result of 40 years 
of experience.When 
you buy a Bean you 
buy the best 

in spraying 
equipment. 


SPRAYERS 


Kind of fruit 





Name 





Street or P. O. Box 








Town 









































$11.50 Delivered East of the Mississippt 


The volume of Scalecide used 
last year would spray enough 
bearing apple trees, set 40 feet 
apart, to bound the United 
States and make eight rows 
from the Atlantictothe Pacific. 
Thisbig production makespos- 
sible the low price at which 
you can buy Scalecide. The 
new 15-gallon drum, costing 
$11.50, contains enough Scale- 
. cidetosprayasmanytrees,until 
they drip, asone 50-gallon bar- 
rel of lime-sulphur, applied 
with equal throughness. And 
it requires only half the time 
and labor to apply Scalecide. 












Scalecideis notan oil emulsion 
but a miscible oil that mixes 
instantly with cold water and 
stays mixed without agitation. 








B. G. PRATT CO. Department 11 
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Drum $2 Extra—Returnable 


C COMPLE?’ TE DO. 
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Fall spraying with Scalecide controls 








a Bo: Eee GER BEY BF ih o. Jor psylla and peach leaf curl. Spring ap- 
Bie} Bids x tSa8 Qe Oy plication controls aphis, pear thrips, 
oe ‘s ) 7 oe GO) leaf miner, case bearer and leaf roller. 
qe —~- otey Either fall or spring spraying with 
| 0229 8BA0Gna000, Be eee i: a Scalecide controls scale, bud moth, 
y ae fe Be tek BOOB OORAYOE S Oa gg hd European red mite, fungus or blight can- 
\ LPS SESE SS Sat RO RE kers from which are spread fire blight, 
. DB BE LOTOLOLO OLB pg a, MOOD collar rot and root rot. And in addi- 
Ce ESTO ODO if tion, year after year use of Scalecide 
Ta SO 'VO% ye OY invigorates the trees. Furthermore, 
“ea tenteev vt elec ey Scalecide is pleasant to use. 
g » oN - . fo ort 
at em OQ eNOS / \ 
ee , rau ste ) =Naa ° 
IN ig . ne) Carboleine 
er Se) A miscible oil—has 


been in use longer 
than any oil spray 
on the market, ex- 
cept Scalecide, and 
kills scale as well as 
Scalecide even at a 
weaker dilution — 
and known to be 
safe. While it will 
not do all that 
Scalecide will do, 
neither will any oth- 
er dormant spray. 
Price: $20 per 50- 
gallon barrel includ- 
ing container, f. o. b. 
Hackensack, N. J. 


Oil 
Emulsions 


While oil emulsions 
have not yet proven 
their value and 
safety, and we do 
not recommend 
them, we will sup- 
ply them to you of 
a quality and sta- 
bility not obtain- 
able elsewhere. If 
you insist on using 
oil emulsions, let us 
quote you prices. 


NEW YORK,NY. \ Vi 


INT SPRAY“ 


Its continuous use for the past 
twenty years throughout the 
fruit-growing worldhasproven 
that it will not do injury such 
as has been so often attributed 
to oil emulsions and improp- 
erly made miscible oils. 


On every tree, shrub and vine 
that shedsits leaves in winter— 
use Scalecide as your dormant 
spray. Then you will know 
that you have done all that 
can be done at that particular 
time by any dormant spray or 
combination of sprays. If your 
dealer doesn’t carry Scalecide, 
show him this advertisement 
—or order direct from us. 
Send $11.50 olus $2 for each 
15-gallondrum. The $2 will be 
refundeduponreturnofdrum. 

















50 Church St 


















